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Suitien the Coming Summer's Relaxation from School-Room 
cares we beg to suggest 


SUPPLEMENTARY READING. GOOD BOOKS 











The increasing demand for Instructive and Entertaining Books forSupplementary Reading 
indicates the firm foothold that the use of such works as valuable —— to the regular and lent of them 
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or ed Teo aece the nia ot once into too Seeman epee Pa St the Li at So “ Any good book, any book that is wiser than yourself, will teach you something—a great many 

The American Book Company’s list is specially rich in this direction, containing, among things, indirectly and directly ;—if your mind is open to learn.”—CARLYLE, 

others : 
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Johonnot’s Natural History Readers. BOOKS PEDAGOGICAL | BOOKS EDUCATIONAL 

Books of Cats and Dogs and Other|Seme Curious Flyers, Creepers and a AIRS? JUST READY IN 
Friends. For little folks, 12mo, boards, 9 | SWimmers. (Intermediate.) 12mo, boards, HORACE MANN’S WORKS. 7 
pages, illustrated, 17 cents. 220 pages, illustrated, 40 cents. Five Volumes. Containing HIS LIFE By Mrs. Mary} Lee and Shepard’ s English Series 

a MANN ee ee LECTURES, ORTS AND MISCELLANIES. 

Friends in Feathers and Fur, and | Neighbors with Claws, and Hoofs and Edited by Gro. Compe Maxn. Crown Svo. Cloth. Book |. GRADED LESSONS IN LANGUAGE 
other Neighbors. For young folks. 12mo, Lp —_ og ng people. 12mo, boards, $2.50 per volume, net. Sold Separately. An Eleme a text designed to pre cede Tweed's 
— 140 coon, eee + ey oe a pages, gen cen ELEMENTS OF PSYCHOLOGY Grammar for Common Schools. “In touch with the 

ves an account of the chickens, ducks, and mpses ec Animat oO . times.” Price 36 cents net. 

geese about home, and of the birds, squirrels, ones pnd literature of ye. For (COMPAYRE). re . 

rabbits and other animals found near home. school or home. 12mo, cloth, 414 pages, fllus Teaneiates by CHANCELLOR own. H. Payne. “A nugget | Book II. TWEED'S GRAMMAR for COMMON SCHOOLS 

Neighbors with Wi a Fi trated, $1.00. Teachers.” By mail, Containing all the essentials of Technical Grammar in 
elg - ngs and Fins, and! Treats of special cnt yes of the oR TEACHERS’ HAND- 3OKS COVER A DIVERS! one hundred and tweaty-five pages. Widely used. 
some Others. For boys and girls. 12mo, | literature of natural ry ED GROUN Price ®) cents net. 
boards, 2:0) pages, illustrated, 40 cents. Inter-|from the pens “Ne our most dis. PUNCTUATION CONVERSATION, HOW TO READ, 
spersed with interesting stories. tinguished ee a literary workers. , PRINT, SPEAK, DISCUSS, DECLAIM Book III a AISDELL = ipat STE Ps Ww ITH AMER 

N AND BRITISH AUTH: 
Send for complete Catalog. An introduction to the study of English Literature 
5 . . — ice 75 cents net 
Johonnot’s Historical Readers. —FOR— Book IV. UNDERW O0D'S HAND-BOOK OF ENGLISH 
; H LITERATURE 

Grandfather's Stories. 12mo, boards, 137 Stastee of Other Lands. 12mo, boards, SCHOOL LIBRARIES. American Authors, $2.00 net 
pages, illustrated, 27 cents. 232 pages, illustrated, 40 cents HUNDREDS OF POPULAR BOOKS. British Authors, $2.00 net 

Stestes ot Heroic Deeds. i2mo, boards,| Stories of the Olden Time. 12mo, 

151 pages, illustrated, 30 cents. boards, 24 pages, illustrated, 54 cen’ 


Stories of Our Coantry. 12mo, boards,%7|Ten Great Events in History. 12mo, B LA I S D E L L’S > H YS I @) LOC l E s. 


pages, illustrated, 40 centa. boards, 264 illustra be | 
geen aR pages, oom, eee By ALBERT F. BLAISDELL, M.D., author of “ Physiology for Little Folks.” Revised by Mrs. Many 
ane ot upp jomontezy Readers on the American Book Com: T ligt are McGutey' 8 H. Hunt (former title Child's Book of Health”) “ PaYsioLocy For Lrrr_e Foiks,” by mail, 30 
Readers, rrill's anced Readers, — books ard Series, cents. “How To KEEP Wet.” by mail, 42 cents. “ur Bopres,” by mail, #0 cents. 


in six numbers; Swinton’s Advanced Readers, four books; I ck wood! 's pay na in 
two parts ; McGuffey’ s Natural History Readers for Third and Fourth Reader Grades ry johon. 
not’s Geographical Reader ; Shepherd’s Historical Reader; The Geographical Reader and 


Primer, ete., re DO NOT OVERLOOK. DO NOT OVERLOOK. 


Favorable terms for introduction. Descriptive Pamphlets and Price Lists free on application. | ’ p 
AMERICAN BOOK Company, | Mf PEIKE RMR HE 


NEW ° o le 
ae ne a LEE & SHEPARD, Publishers, 10 Milk Street, BOSTON. 


Complete Catalogs (of great interest to teachers) furnished on application by Ler & SHEPARD, Boston. 


VALUABLE BOOKS FOR SCHOOLS THE BEST SUPPLEMENTARY READING. 


























Supplementary Readers are being largely used to avoid the useless repetition of the regular 
PRACTICAL ELOCUTION HANDBOOK OF PRONUNCIATION books. Col. Parker, at Quincy, Mass., had a regular system of interchange of readers. The follow 
By J. W. SHOEMAKER, A. M. Joun H. ing books are specially good, because they supplement work of other classes. tn quantity 
- The tient has been Ey fifteen years by Exprese iB il 
. Ban gh he aoe piney me in teaching orthoepy, and =. therefore. hadex-| WOOD’S NATURAL HISTORY READERS. Bot prepaid. postpaid 
ment of the whole subject. It is clear and concise, iigpronounced. tor securing words liable to be | pirst Reader. Short and simple stories about Common Domestic Animals . $ .20 $ 2 
yet coraprehensive, and is absoluvely free from e book is special. adupted to to the wants of eee" meee Short and simple stories about Animals of the Fields, Birds, 
the entangling technicalities that are so frequent- ae in a & in public and private . ® 6 
ly found in books of this class. schools my the needs of tie qenenel student. Third ‘Reader. Descriptive of Familiar Animals and some of their wild 
relations . Az OD 
300 pages, cloth, 61.25. 150 pages, cloth, 50 cents. Fourth \ Reader. | The Monkey Tribe, the Bat Tribe, the * Mole, Ox, Horse, 
phant, etc JA 65 
Fifth Reader. Birds, Re ptiles, Fishes, e! J 65 
CLASSIC STORIES, Sixth Reader. Moliusks, Crustacea, Spiders, Insects, Corals. Jelly Fish, a . 
. 0 
By Dr. EDWARD BROOKS, A.M., Superintendent of Philadelphia Public Schools. eager ‘ 
THE STORY OF THE ILIAD. | THE STORY OF THE ODYSSEY. PHILIPS’ HISTORICAL READERS. 
Le Pages. Cloth. Mus. $1.25, 370 Pages. Cloth. Llus, $1.25. 1. Stories from En lish History a ui ; , » as 
The ubject of these volumes is to present t ° Eng) m Prehisto: Times to t year . ; . 35 AL 
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By MISS. ELIZA H. MORTON, Late Teacher f Geogra| 
Author of Potter’s New Klementary ( n awe 
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uae ate st wow ann, stamens | European Estimate of The Prang Course in Form Study and Drawing 
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tion to both teacher and schol pA price. Pupils’ ire 
Teachers’ Edition vith teacher's iotes (54 pp.) $1.5. eS 2 Baition 6158, Dr. Arnold Dodei of the University of Zurich in a critical survey of instruction in Irawing in 
Our complete Catadogue of grand, new educational publications furnished on application. Address y ~ ni, 1880). schools of Europe and America, says of the Prang Course:—(Paedayoyit m, Leipaly 

POTT ) 
JOHN E. ER 4 CO., Publishers, 13 Market St., PHILADELPHIA. | “ United States may congratulate themselves upon having created and put in practice in 
ws their schools cee of such importance. ke, be is a gees j ~ joel ~ My ment. A breneh of 
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PUBLISHERS OF educa’ methods. If we consider the PRaNe ee OURSE as a whole and compare it with corres 
methods vided for teaching d wing in elementary schools in Europe, its great superi- 
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INTERLINEAR CLASS cs. . ority n done in this direc ys n fact, a step in practica | pedagoyics surpassing anything w as 


“ We do amiss to 
and Greek as might 2 ane rein ona de deacribing the text-beoks and models provided for carrying out the work of 
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eS CeER Ens cere "| FARBER BROMO, SURGE FORM PUY AB BEAEIEE 
» Practical dnd Progressive Latin Grammar : adapted to the Interlinear Series of Classics, IRM 


tnd to all other systems. tc Teachers, $1.10, will be sent on application to 
Sargent's Standard Speakers, Frost's American Speaker, Pinnock's School Histories, Lord’s Schoo! THE PRANC EDUCATIONAL COMPANY, 


Gi bample pages of Intertaneiee Free. Send for terms and new catalogue of all our publications. |7 Park Street, BOSTON. 16 Astor Place, NEW YORK. 151 Wabash Avenue, CHIJAGO. 
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YOUNG LADIES SHOULD WEAR 


ERRIS) GOOD SENSE 





CORDED CORSET WAIST 
Permits Full Expansion of the Lungs. 
Perfect Freedom of Motion. 
—Tape-fastened Buttons, Cord-edge Button Holes.— 
Clamp Buckle at hip securely holds Hose Supporter, 
CAN BE WASHED WITHOUT INJURY. 


our ROS is stamped ‘GOOD NSE.” 
RAK BR Manufacturers and Patentees, 
S. 341 Broadway, New York. 
For sale 8 ROS LEADING RETAILERS. 
MARSHALL FIELD & CO., CHICAGO, 
Wholesale Western Agents. 





ANDREWS WM’F’C CO., 


Manufacturers of the only 


DOVETAILED SCHOOL FURNITURE 


IN THE WORLD. 









ANDREWS’ 
> nn — 
cia: aps 
Charts, of all 
finds. Black- 
boards, Dust- 
jess Erasers 


“ad Orayons. 








Just Issued.—New and Large Senes AN- 
PREWS RELIEF MAPS. 


Andrews M’f’g Company, 
74 & 16 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK. 
Andrews & Co., 215 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


Manitowoc Mfg. Co., 


Manitowoc, Wis., 


The Cele- 
; brated 


“OXFORD” 


AUTOMATIC 


siege tecina SCHOOL DESK. 


pr tres lacing your 





Also large Dealers in all 


kinds of School Supplies.—All Desk warranted or 10 
years actual use in School-Room. 
















LLOTTS. 






PARIS 
EXROSIION, 
1889. 


uwTney 








every-da 
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It ma’ 4) 


Music, etc. E 
Recommended by over 60,000 users. Sen 


sample of a 


152-154 Late CHICAGO. 


MIMBbOGRAPH 


Patented by Tuos. A. Epison. 


A cimpie, practical and economical manifold device for 


copies of one original Writing, Drawing, 
copies of one original Ty oe Letter. 
for circular and 


. B. DICK COMPANY, 
82 Liberty St., NEW YORK, 
Bo. Fifth St., PHILADELPHIA. 





For complete information, send for circulars. 


118 West Seventh Street, 


MAKE. MONEY DURING VACATION. 


Teachers wishing to make money during vacation, and secure a chance to add to their incomes 
during the school year, will find this chance by becoming agents for the Mills Pencil Sharpener. 
machine perfectly adapted to its purpose, and sold as soon as seen. 


A 
Liberal discount to agents. 


MILLS PENCIL SHARPENER CO. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 





The National School Furnishing Co.’s 


NEW HAND POWER DYNAMO 


FOR SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 





SEND FOR CIRCULAR. 


Static Electrical UMachines. 
— Apparatue@ of all 
ments. Fine Balances 
b New Distance om- 
. SCIENCE DEPT.—6 eee 
Correspondence and SPECIAL NET pri: on an 
cle required in your work. Correspondence invited.” 


National School Furnishing 
141-143 Wabash Ave., CHICAGO. 


MENTION THIS PAPER. 


DURING the coming va- 


cation you 
can secure a 


leasant and 
profitable out door employ- 
ment which will afford you 
an opportunity to travel in 
your own locality by address- 
ing the Favorite Desk & Seat- 
ing Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 
The leading manufacturers 
of school furniture and sup- 


plies. 


Valveless Air Pumps, 


Solar Microsco; and Pro 
Electrical Test I 








A REVOLUTION 
—AND— 
A REVELATION 
Self Folding School Seat, 
THE 
PERFECT 
AUTOMATIC 


Over 90,000 sold 
and shipped in 1880 








Adopted by the U. 8. Government. Complete Catalogue. 
Grand Rapids School Furniture Co., 
#4 East 14th St., New York, Grand Rapids, Mich, 


Bank, Church, 
School, Lodge, and 
Office Furnishings. 
AMERICAN 
Desk & Seating Co. 


270-272 Wabash Ave., 
Chicago, Ill. 
Write for Catalogues. 


MoSHANE ; BELL FO FOUNDRY, 
Best quay Copper and ‘end tin “7 BELLS 
CHIMES AND BE 











Wen BELLS. 
nen terms free. AName this paper. 





NATHANIEL JOHNSON, 


Manufacturer of 


CHURCH AND SCHOOL FURNITURE, 


Reversible Settees for Sunday-Schools, 
Pews for Churches, Pulpits, etc., 
127 CLINTON PLACE, 
W. 8th St., near 6th Ave., NEW YORK. 





afford to be without 
ultiple Copying Device ? 


—UsE— 
“THE EXPRESS DUPLICATOR” 


10-150 co) js — hand or typewriting. 


="? Can X9 


banism, no waahieg, no trouble. 
simplest and best a atus. 
Heedqnartess o iM: iding Devices 


Cc. BENSINGER & CO., 361 Dey 8t., New York 
Principal to Educational Publishers and 
Teachers of du ing .o apparatus. 
eo yStyee 


STATUARY sss: 


R casts for 
Seances RATT SUGGS 
C. HENNECKE CO. mi WAUKEE, WIS. 


@NO0 207 WABASH Avenut, CHICAGO. 





Po and Ln 5 
for Pur- 





THE PREMIER CAMERA 





Is THE BEST IN MARKET. 
Simple of Manipulation. 
Plates or Films are used. 
The Shutter is always set. 
PRICE $18.00. 
Send for Catalogue and copy of Modern Photography. 
We MAKE ALL KINDS OF CAMERAS. 


ROCHESTER OPTICAL COMPANY, 


21 8. Water St., ROCHESTER, N. Y. 











BARNES’ FOOT POWER. MACHINERY. 


Tathesifor wood 
and metal work. 
Scroll Saws, Cir- 
Specialy adap 
pecially a ap- 
ted for use in IN- 
DUSTRIAL and 
MANUAL rey SCHOOLS. 





Special prices to Educational In- 
stitutions. Uplatagus and price 
list free by mail. 


Ww. F. & JOHN BARNES CoO., 
il Ruby Street, Roce ForD, IL. 









. COMBINATION é 
One style made especially for the [iM 
CENTURY DICTIONARY 

as shown in cut. ga" 
K Revo Cases, Book Rests, 
Dictionary. Utility Tables. 

Bend for R.M. LAMBIE, 
Catalogue. 89 E. 19th &t., N. ¥. 





















ARRANTED. Catalogue sent Free. 
VANDUZEN & TIFT, Cincinnati, 0. 





: Bells of Pure Copper and Tin for Church 
hools, Fire Alarms, Farms, etc. FULL 








FOR SALE. 
rt tire interest in h Standard, pe 
vabeiboy y School for Cet located in 


away City. No Competition. Fine Open. 
ing. Address, $24.9, SCHOOL JOURNAL. 








ESTERBROOKS PENS : 


LEADING SCHOOL NUMBERS 
128-333-444. 
R SALE BY ALL STATIONERS. 


THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN C0. 


QUEEN & CO., 


PHILADELPHIA. 


Philosophical, Electrical 


vobhemca Apparatus, 


Piace Your 
Orders 
Now. 





Send for Con- 
pdensed Cata- 


logue 219. 











BULLOCK & CRENSHAW, 


528 ARCH STREET, PHILADELPHIA, 
Manufacturers and Impcrters 


CHEMICAL APPARATUS, 
PURE CHEMICALS, 


Colleges and Schools. 
Ee ILLUSTRATED PRICED CATALOGUES 
on application. 





MANUAL OF BOTANY isa delightful com- 
{* panion to take to the country on one’s va- 
cation—it is absolutely indispensable if any bot 
anizing is to be done. Gray’sis the acknowledged 
standard and the edition with Lessons is the best. 
[ can furnish a number of copies just now, with 
the Revised Lessons (the Manual, not revised) at 
$1.50 postpaid. The Manual separate at $1.20, 
subject to approval. If you want materials for 
sketching I can furnish drawing pads of good 
charcoal paper. 14x17 inches, at 70 cents each, 
Smaller sizes 15, 25, and 40 cents, and I guarantee 
satisfaction by sending with privilege of return 
if not satisfactory. A complete price list of 
school books will be ready early in July. Price 
25 cents. Any customer applying for one can 
have it without charge. Standard publishers’ 
prices only are given. Do not forget the outline 
maps that I am selling at special prices. 

W. B. HARISON, 3 East 14th Street, N. Y. 


School Books and School Supplies of all kinds. 


Exhaustion 
Horsford's Acid Phosphate. 


The phosphates of the sys- 
tem are consumed with every 

effort, and exhaustion usually 
indicates a lack of supply. 

The Acid Phosphate supplies 
the phosphates, thereby re- 
lieving exhaustion, and in- 
creasing the capacity for 
labor. Pleasant to the taste. 


Dr. A. N. Krout, Van Wert, O., says: 
** Decidedly beneficial in nervous. ex- 
haustion.” 


Dr. 8S. T. NEwMan, St. Louis, Mo., says: 
““A remedy of great service in many 
form of exhaustion.” 


—_2eo 


Descriptive pamphlet free. 


Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. |. 


Beware of Substitutes 
and Imitations. 


CAUTION :—Be sure the word 
“Horsford’s” is printed on the label. 











All others are spurious. Never 
sold in bulk, 


BEATTY’ 





mca. 27_ Stops, $20. 
Beant Wants Addrese 
ashington, N J. 


Write for 
Dan’) 5 





26 John Street: New 
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The School mio 


THe CLEAREST PossiBLE STATEMENT OF TRUTH IN THE LIGHT OF To-DAY. THE Most SUCCESSFUL IDEAS PERTAINING TO 
THE MOST PHILOSOPHICAL METHODS OF TEACHING. 


EDUCATION. 
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WEby lay befess our vendeve as eonnsiehe an maccount 

of the Toronto meeting of the National Asco- 
ciation as the space we have at command will per- 
mit. The letter of Mr. Amos M. Kellogg who was 
in Toronto will make the condition of things fairly 
plain. It must be remembered that there were 
about seventy addresses or papers presented; that 
none of these would probably contain under 1,500 
words, some of them 3,000; that is, forty JouRNAL 
pages. It would be impossible, therefore, to give a 
full report; but as there were no matters of extraor- 
dinary interest debated, the account found in THE 
JOURNAL will exhibit the main transactions of the 
association, 


2 
+eGo+ 





(THE enterprise of THE JouRNAL in giving so much 

space to information concerning the ways and 
means of reaching Toronto was commended. To 
say nothing of other space, the half-page devoted 
for several weeks to the N. E. A., wasa contribution 
to its welfare of not less than $300. This was for the 
benefit, primarily, of subscribers; it was an immense 
benefit to the N. E. A., putting probably $4,000 in its 
treasury. It is expected that THz JouRNAL will 


contain the latest news concerning educational 
meetings; the publishers attempt to meet this ex- 
pectation. A complete list of all important summer 
meetings has been before its readers for two months 
past. 








T 1s safe momitehs that there is a good my often 

a great amount of professional ability in reserve 
among teachers that has never been called out. 
There is all the difference in the world between 
working in school with a consciousness that present 
results are as good as will be expected, or teaching 
with the same earnest, anxious feeling that an 
artist would set about paintinga picture. The ideal 
exists in his head and heart both; can he transfer 
it to canvas? Teachers go through life without an 
ideal of what a school ought to be, their surround- 
ings furnish nothing from which ideals are made, 
nor inspiration to create them from reading, 
thought, or emulation. The spring of action has 
never been touched in their teacher-life, and they 
are like Undine before she was endowed with a 
soul. Let anambitious, conscientious leader, man 
or woman, go into that community with a soul 
alive to the needs of the school-room and with the 
power to inspire others, and these calm, compla- 
cent, half-alive teachers will awake, respond, and re- 
shape their entire school course to meet the demands 
of the new spirit. It is three years since an ignor- 
ant school-board displaced such a power for goud 
in a small Western town for some trifling reason, 
putting an automatic machine in her place ‘‘ who 
would not bother the board,” but the schools have 
run themselves ever since with the impetus gained 
from that single year of able, forceful leadership. 
‘“* We still stay after school and study up such work 
as we think you would like,” writes one of the loyal 
teachers to the former principal; ‘‘we shall never 





s3|forget that year when we first found out what 


teaching meant.” Teachers are just like other 
people in this matter of giving out their best, 
when thisand this only is expected and appreciated. 


—— —--—- se@ec 


HE subjects for ‘‘ papers” noted in the various 
educational associations at this time are full of 
significance. ‘Special Preparation for Teaching,” 
‘University Extension,” and ‘‘ Physical Training,” 
stand out in the programs as prominently and 
almost with the certainty. of planets in the star- 
world, focusing attention by their superior size and 
brilliancy. The coustant repetition of these themes 
in the widely separated localities where the educa- 
tional gatherings are held, gives food for thought. 
Does it mean that educational progress has reached 
the higher plane, all over the country, indicated by 
an appreciative discussion of these subjects, through 
the climbing of the regular rounds of professional 
reading and study? If this is so, it is a matter for 
great congratulation for all lovers of advancement 
to see these mile stones placed along the educatidnal 
routes by ambitious leaders. Or, does it mean, 
that the consideration of these subjccts is a sor’ of 
fashion caught by the devotees of the popular ined- 
ucation, and that, having no root, it will soon 
wither away? Does not another danger lurk in the 
enthusiasm for physical culture? May it not be- 
come a craze, in and of itself, as a fine exhibition 
in bodily mechanism, and not subserve the mental 
and moral interests by aiming to give a healthy 
body for the home of a healthy mind and soul? 
Physical culture is like a pane of glass; it is made 
to look through and not to be looked at. 
eo eee 
LF it be remembered that not every man who is 
educated (so-called) is able to give a Jevel- 
headed opinion. Not long since a professor who 
knows a good deal of Latin and Greek said: “ This 
giving of millions to the large colleges ought to be 
stopped. The small colleges need money and there 
should be a law to divide the money left by wills or 
otherwise among all the colleges of the state.” 

Such talkers as these do a world of harm; they 
talk not to do good, but to gain power. The teacher 
will need to show to his older pupils the utter 
groundlessness of such talk. 








HOW TO STUDY CHILDREN. 





In the stacked-up piles of programs and newspaper 
reports of ‘* Associations,” ‘‘ Assemblies,” and 
‘‘Summer Schools,” on the editor’s table at this 
season, nothing of the nature of studying children 
appears among the subjects for ‘‘ papers " and ‘‘dis- 
cussions.” ‘‘How Can we Learn to Understand 
Childreni” Something similar to that surely ought 
to appear somewhere. It grows more and more a 
wonder that such an important theme could be left 
out of the great variety offered for selection. A 
child standing before a teacher is a aphinx of mys- 
tery. All the influences of heredity and home en- 
vironment have produced a being almost as difficult 
to understand as if the power of speech were with- 
drawn. The child sees and hears one world; the 
teacher sees and hears quite another, and how are 
they to understand each other? Using the same 
language it is still a foreign tongue to each of them 
and the child is no more a learner than the true 
teacher whose finely-attuned senses seek to inter- 
pret child-thought. To begin at once the educating 
‘“*process” according to somebody’s theory or 
‘*Course of Study” is, instead, the common substi- 
tute for child-study. It is a marvel that, in the 
present mode of manipulating these non-understood 
little beings, that one-half as much is accoraplished 
as really seems to be. Now and then a gifted 
teacher appeurs who knows how to read and reveal 
the child-soul to the world; and a Pestalozzi or 
Freebel is revered forever after. But it cannot be 
done by one or two heaven-sent men, for all time, or 
for all teachers. It must be done daily, hourly, by 
every teacter who would find the key to real—not 
apparent—success. One of the best psychologists 
in America sat a whole afternoon, in a summer- 
house watching some little children play on the 
lawn. ‘‘ What are you Going that for?” asked a 
primary teacher who was a member of the profes- 
sor’s summer-school class, where he “held” be- 
tween two and three hundred teachers, each morn- 
ing, as he talked about real'children, and not of the 
‘* pupils” of text-book psychology. ‘I am learning 
what to say to you to-morrow morning,” answered 
the modest gentleman. The teacher of little chil- 
dren looked amazed; was that the way to study 
psychology ? 


—_—_—_—_ -eeer —_— 


‘THE word ‘“ Practical” in an educational sense 

has always bad an enticing sound for the 
fathers and mothers who see in school work a pre- 
paration for immediate salaries for their children. 
Teachers are instantly alive to any lectures, books 
or instructions that promise to be “practical ;”" 
that is, that they can put to immediate use in their 
schools without ‘‘ working up ” to a knowledge of it 
by study and thought. The pendulum swings 
farther and farther in the ‘‘ practical’ direction as 
the years goby. Thethoughtful ones are beginning 
to wonder if that which is meant by the saying 
‘* Education is the training of the mental muscle,” 
is not being altogether lost sight of. John Merle 
Coulter, president-elect of the Indiana university, 
recently spoke on this point before the students of 
that institution. He says: 

‘*What is the popular idea of a practical educa- 
tion? It seems to be fora man to study the very 
things he proposes to do in life; that is, it amounts 
to serving an apprenticeship to a trade. If he 
means to be a farmer, let him study agriculture; if 
a merchant, let him study book-keeping; if an 
engineer, surveying, etc. Emotional ignorance is 
to-day called ‘practical’; logical intelligence, 
‘impractical.’ ‘Everything else will be so much 
wasted time,’ is the corollary to the definition.” 
These are healthful words to young students to 
antidote any morbid tendency resulting from the 
present ‘ practical” epoch in education. 
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HIGHER CHOICES. 


The effort of the real educator is to direct the grow- 
ing mind in its search for truth; he keeps life, its du- 
ties, and cares constantly in mind. Man isatthetop 
of creation, but he has in him the passions and ten- 
dencies of the lower races of animated existence. It 
is a practical question the teacher must deal with 
how to direct the pupil so that he will choose the 
higher and not the lower objects that come before 
him. It isa problem by no means yet worked out 
how in presenting the ordinary studies the pupil 
will acquire the habit of making higher instead of 
lower choices. 

This is a problem of large magnitude, and no educa- 
tur should fail to consider it with care. If we state 
it more practically it is this: So to teach numbers, 
for example, that the pupil becomes stronger mor- 
ally as well as intellectually. There are many who 
deny the possibility of doingthis; intellect they say 
is one thing, morals quite another. There is a 
growing class, however, who believe that education 
means more than intellect—that it means the whole 
man. Dr. Fellenberg made this a maxim, so did 
Pestalozzi, so did Froebel. The theory of the New 
Education is that all right knowledge tends to nght 
action. Its exponents would reconstruct exten- 
sively the course of study that is now followed in 
both public and private schools. 

A young man spends fifteen years of his life in the 
school-room and college; he comes out choosing 
low companions, preferring the baser forms of life; 
his lower nature has the supremacy. This result 
cannot but arouse discussion. I[t is not necessary 
to charge the result upon the teachers. He has faith- 
fully heard lessons; the student has a fair standing 
in his books, but he will choose from beneath rather 
than from above. The thought will enter the mind 
that this arises in part at least from the course of 
study. Man is of the earth, earthy; the course of 
study, the efforts of the teacher, should be aimed 
to make him know and prefer the best things of 
life. 

Now it is altogether probable that God meant 
that the study of nature should lead the mind up to 
a study of him as the author. What does the child 
and youth study? Language and numbers for the 
major part of the course. The college demands so 
much algebra, so much geometry, so much Latin, 
so much Greek, and so he spends a great deal of 
time in laying in the quantum sufficil of these things. 
It is not intended here to make an argumeprt against 
Latin and Greek; they havetheir uses. These sub- 
jects are cited simply to ask the question: Does the 
learning of them encourage in the child the making 
of the higher choices? 

There are those who willreply, ‘‘ That depends on 
the teacher.” Let us ask then, ‘“‘Isit common to 
find teachers who leave the pupil higher morally by 
teaching him Latin und Greek?” We doubt it. We 
believe there must be a change in the course of 
study in the schools above the primary if we expect 
a development of the moral side of the student. 

A teacher who has attained a worthy eminence 
tells us that his constant question when he came 
before his class in arithmetic, for example, was: 
‘Why dol teach tl«se children arithmetic?” That 
is just the question an «educator will ask himself in 
every study he urges his pupils to attempt. Itisa 
proper question. Would that it were oftener asked! 
The real teacher, mark, the real teacher, will ask a 
good many questions he is not able to reply to, but 
it isa good thing to ask them after all. 

By much questioning, by still more thinking, a 
body of educational principles will be reached and 
the teacher will then feel that his work is that of 
directing the energies of a being God created, ‘‘a 
little lower than himself ’’—so the new version reads 
—and that heis at work along withhisGod. ‘‘The 
teacher’s post,” says Joseph Payne, “in the process 
of instruction is that of a guide, director, or super- 
intendent of the operation by which the pupil 
ieaches himself.” The teacher must know the being 
he has to do with, the laws of his growth, the ways 
in which he attempts to develop himself, the means 
which he chooses, and the results which he gets and 
which are to him education. 





Ir must not be expected that a complete account of 
the meeting at Toronto will be found in THE JOURNAL: 
the general procedure will be given and comments will 
be found in the letter by the editor. It was often a sub- 
ject of remark that the New Education had taken pos- 
session of the association. No objection of any moment 
was made to manual training. There was more har- 
mony than has been usually seen. The nomination for 
president elicited no dissent. The Toronto people ap- 
peared delighted with their visitors. 


THE manner in which the Louisiana educational as- 
sociation has met the temptation to increase its scant rev- 
enues through the lottery company of the state has won 
honor and praise from all right-minded people. The 
association passed a resolution that “‘ such a method for 
raising money for the cause of education is unwise and 
immoral, and calculated to poison, at its very source, 
the stream of knowledge from which the children of the 
state are invited to drink.” 





THE young women at Chautauqua are being in- 
structed in the Hall of Philosophy, by Mrs. Ewing, a 
professor in the summer schools there, as to the best 
manner of preparing for the practical duties of life. She 
urges them to prepare for the practical duties of the 
world and to study those things that would be service- 
able to them in life. They must learn how to keep 
house and manage domestic affairs. They ought to 
learn all branches of cookery, so that they can cook the 
meats and bake the bread. They should also under- 
stand laundry work, from washing to ironing ; and, in 
short, they ought to be so trained in all lines of domestic 
business as to know how to run a house from basement 
to garret, from backyard to front stoop, from morning 
till night. They ought, furthermore, to obtain knowl- 
edge of industrial occupations, four hundred of which 
are now open to women, in which they can make 
money. This is but another phase of the Washington 
(Kate Field’s) comment on the probable inability of the 
young lady graduates to do anything of woman’s do- 
mestic work. 


FRANCE has taken away the Latin and Greek from 
the curriculum of public instruction, The German and 
English tongues, with their literatures, will take the place 
of the classics, and are to be taught in an analytical and 
logical way to secure the same results as by the former 
studies. Besides these studies, the French language 
and literature, geography, history, ethics, philosophy, 
political economy, law, and science—pbysical, natural, 
and mathematical—are declared to be the real classical 
studies to complete a desired education. ‘ 





THE long talked of university at Washington—The 
‘* American University ”—looks like materializing. A 
board of trustees is organized and it is said that five 
millions of dollars will soon be asked for. The educa- 
tional chiefs of the country will be invited to contribute 
brain and experience to the further development, of this 
Washington idea. 

Great doubt exists as to the sympathy this project will 
receive from leading educators. There is a little of the 
‘‘ fifth wheel” flavor about it that will not inspire cor- 
dial co-operation. 

AN anecdote is told of a minister, who could not secure 
the charge of a church and offered to stand in the cor- 
ner and preach his best sermon to a distinguished divine, 
who was to see what was the matter withit. At the 
close of the sermon, the critic-minister gave this sum- 
ming-up: ‘‘ For the last half-hour you have not been 
trying to get something into my mind, but something 
off yours.” Here is the essence of an entire peda- 
gogical lecture for teachers. Especially is this the case 
with young teachers in normal schools who are worked 
up with a desire to teach ‘‘ by rule’’ and satisfy the 
critic-teachers’ standard,and who naturally have far more 
thought of getting the trial lesson off their own minds 
than into the minds of the children. 


THE following points on ‘‘The American System of 
Education” are published in the London Times : 

1. A teacher’s diploma, granted in one state is not 
good in another. 

2. A vast proportion of American school teachers are 
absolutely untrained. 

3. The office of school teacher is a matter of annual 
election. 

4. No matter if he has gained a good diploma from a 
training school, he has to submit toa fresh examination. 

“*O wad some power the giftie gie us, 
To see oursels as ithers see us!” 





EDITORIAL CORRESPONDENCE. 


Toronto is a large city ; it contains 200,000 inhabitants, 
yet the inroad of the teachers, beginning last week, made 
a decided sensation. Our British brethren are notin the 
habit of seeing so many women gathering in masses. 
Coming with a party of nearly 300 from Chautauqua,past 
the peaceful cities, I found words of welcome and 
responses thereto were yet dropping from the lips of the 
many speakers, By some mischance, though, Mr. 
Hughes and a half-dozen other friends had undertaken 
to have rooms reserved for me; the clerk at the Queen’s 
Hotel declared they were full, but there was room after 
all. 

State Supt. Draper was sitting on the steps and 
hastened forward with a cheery welcome; on entering 
the corridor warm hand-shaking became the order of 
the day. Profs. Rickoff and Noss, Supts. Cook, Bradley, 
and Lane, Drs. Stanley Hall, Butler, Harris, and Cal- 
kins,were talking in animated tones or writing at tables; 
in the barbers’ or bootblacks’ chairs were others whose 
names sometimes would hardly come to the tongue, 
though so well known. It has been said again and 
again that the best part of a state or national meeting is 
the hand-shaking part. 

The meeting in the evening was an inspiring one; the 
Rink that will hold 5,000, I should think, was full ; the 
immense stage rose tier on tier above the well known 
faces of Col. Parker, Inspector Hughes, Prof. Cook, 
Pres. Garrett, Supt. Barringer, and others. The address 
of Col. Parker on the ‘‘ School 6f the Future” outlined 
the growth of the common school and predicted its 
future expansion. The Colonel is always eloquent ; but 
the hall was so large that his voice was severely tried : 
the injury to his throat by a bullet in the “late 
unpleasantness,” as he calls it, was quite apparent. The 
subject, as he presented it, is a new one, and it is safe to 
predict that if he broods,over it according toa fashion he 
has, it willim a few years develop into something mag- 
nificent ; what we had was the rough draft. A discus- 
sion followed in which Pres. Hall pleaded for the 
development in the school of individuality, and Prof. 
Butler for instruction in the art of living together 
rightly. It was quite a coincidence to find Supt. 
Marble discussing the same topic with Col. Parker and 
agreeing with him. ‘It was not always thus.” 

The exhibits in Toronto have been much affected by 
the custom house rules. Very few publishers brought 
in books to sell because they must pay a high duty. 
The school work is taking on a new phase; while 
copies from other drawings are still presented under the 
title of “‘ drawings” the veneration for them has nearly 
subsided. The question is often asked: “Is it real 
drawing?” 

Perhaps the most interesting of the exhibits is that 
from the Hamilton, Ont., schools. There are specimens 
from ‘“‘ the every day work” in drawing from objects, 
in color (leaves, flowers), type-written work (in one 
case 42 words from short-hand notes in a minute), 
short-hand (109 words in a minute in one case), excellent 
kindergarten work in weaving, paper folding, etc. 
The excellence noted was the expression of what had 
been really seen. In this city of 50,900 inhabitants, 
11,000 are in school. What city can beat it? 

The Toronto schools gave an excellent exhibit of their 
manual training in sewing ; the number of pieces must 
be over a thousand. The exhibits of the College for the 
Training of Teachers embraces work in clay, sloyd, 
wood, etc. There is a large collection exhibiting the 
Prang course in form study; but what schools are 
represented is not stated. The work from the Boston 
normal art school is of the highest merit; this reaches 
far beyond the high school. 


The *‘departments,” nine in number, held meetings 
without reference to the general meeting of the associa- 
tion; in most cases these were largely attended, the 
kindergarten, for example, was crowded ; it was esti- 
mated that 1,000 were in attendance at all its meetings. 
In fact, if there was a ‘‘ National Kindergarten Associa- 
tion,” a ‘National Art Association,” etc., and these 
should all meet in one city at one time it would repre- 
sent the actual working condition. Certainly the mem- 
bers of the departments in most cases feel no interest 
in the general association. 

Ihave not referred to the ‘‘ Council of Education,” 
because it had held its meeting before my arrival ; its 
papers and discussions have little bearing on practical 
education. The papers read before it are characterized 
by solidity ; the space between them and the great body 
of working teachers is simply immense. 
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I was told that the association had decided to pur- 
chase stock in a company formed to publish Henry 
Barnard’s Journal of Education. Against this the most 
earnest protest must be made. The act is indefensible. 
If stock in this can be bought then stock in any other 
scheme can be bought. That Mr. Barnard is old and 
poor is no reason. I will be one of one hundred educa- 
tors to pay him annually a sufficient sum to make him 
comfortable. Besides there are strong reasons for not 
publishing the volumes of his Journal of Education, 
There are numerous things in them that can be of no use 
to any one, 

Supt. E. H. Cook, of Flushing, New York, was elected 
president without opposition. This was a conclusion 
reached by Grip, the funny paper of Toronto ; in that he 
is represented as heading the convention and Garrett 
as second! And this before the election ! 

The one evidently first as an educator here is Colonel 
Parker ; he may not rank first in scholarship, but there 
is a firm confidence that he is the leader in constructing 
education into a science. It is impossible not to see the 
high esteem in which Commissioner Harris is held. ‘* He 
wears well,” was the remark of an Obio man. Prof. A. 
J. Rickoff will never lose the crown of educational honor 
he won at Cleveland. Dr. Nicholas M. Butler has risen 
rapidly into popularity ; before his address at Newport, 
three years ago, he was practically unknown. Dr. Nor- 
man A. Calkins, of New York city, ranks with Dr. Harris, 
being personally beloved as astudent of education, and 
greatly esteemed as an unwearied laborer for the associ- 
ation. 

There were two members of the New York University 
school of pedagogy present—Supt. Barringer, of Newark. 
N. J., and Principal Abbott, of Brooklyn ; both attracted 
attention. Though I listened with much care, I do not 
remember to have heard asingle reference to the found- 
ing of that institution, certainly one of the great educa- 
tional events of the century. It hardly seems possible 
that the association could have made no reference to it, 
but so it was. 

The various excursions by steamer and the attentions 
in general bestowed on the teachers reflect credit on the 
people of Toronto who have stood by the managing 
committee. The Toronto schools and her system of 
education were much discussed. Certainly the Cana- 
dians brought forward to discuss education with the 
Yankees were full grown men. 

A new feature has sprung up this year under the 
title of ‘“‘Round Table Conferences;” one on ‘‘ The 
Study of Mental Growth in Children ;” one on ‘‘The 
Practical Use of Phychology in Children;” one on 
“The Herbartian Idea of Apperception.” It is another 
step in the segregation that has been going on for 
several years. 

Among the visitors is a native born prince of the 
Vey nation of Africa, named Momolu Mossaquoy. His 
father was a Mohammedan with 50 wives. He was 
sent to the Episcopal mission to be educated and became 
a Christian ; this angered his father who fairly tortured 
him to induce recantation. Escaping to America he 
entered the college at Nashville, Tenn. His tale of his 
** Search for an oy ” was an interesting one. 

The Helena boarfl of trade presented an invitation to 
the association to meet there in 1892, on two solid plates 
of silver 44 x 6 inches, and one eighth of an inch thick ; 
on these, two gold nuggets and several sapphires and 
garnets were set. It was an exhibition of enterprise 
quite unusual and made an evident impression. 

The number present was stated in the Toronto papers to 
be 16,000: but Mr. Wilson,the editor of the Globe, conceded 
that that was too high an estimate. Eight thousand is 
probably nearer themark. Let us suppose each teacher 
spends $25 in railroad fares ; this makes $200,000, a vast 
sum! If Helena is selected for the next meeting, a few 
railroads will reap quite a harvest. The money that is 
put in circulation, by the conventions is an element not 
often considered. 

It was not a difficult thing to find members who had 
only attended the opening meeting ; the rest of the time 
they gave to excursions. 

Inspector Hughes won praise for his activity in behalf 
of the .ssociation. lt was reported that he is likely to 
hold an important political position; he deserves any pre- 
ferment he may receive. 

The general outcome of the meeting has been favor- 
able and a good impression has been made on the 
membership. There has been less “‘ booming” than is 
usual. It is quite probable that the effect is miscellan- 


? 


eous, ‘‘many” rather than “‘ much,” but the “‘ depart- 
ment” meetings are increasing in strength, which is a 
good sign. 


A. M. K, 





THE NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION. 


Tuesday, July 14.—At 2:30 P. M., the first general meet- 
ing was held to welcome the teachers to Toronto. The 
audience sang two anthems, ‘‘ God Save our Gracious 
Queen” and ‘‘ My Country ‘tis of Thee.” Mr James L. 
Hughes, thechairman, gave a stirring welcome. He was 
followed by Rev. Dr. Grant of the Queen’s university ina 
witty speech. Hon. G. W. Ross, followed Rev. Dr. Alli- 
son,and finally the Ontario Teachers’ Association through 
their president, W. Mackintosh, added their hearty words 
of welcome. To this President W. R. Garrett responded. 
He was followed by Prof. E. H. Cook, of New York;Supt. 
J. M. Greenwood, of Kansas City ; Dr. N. A. Calkins; 
Hon. W. T. Harris; Ray Greene Huling, of New Bedford; 
S. H. Jones, of Indianapolis; W. M. Beardshear, of 
Iowa; F. B. Gault, of Washington ; T. M. Marshall, of 
New Mexico; W. H. Bartholomew, of Kentucky; J. H. 
Shinn, of Arkansas; J. E. Massey, of Virginia. 

In the evening, Col. Francis W. Parker, of the Cook 
Co. normal school, gave an address on the ‘‘ School of 
the Future.” This was discussed by Supt. A. P. Marble, 
of Worcester ; James L. Hughes, of Toronto; Prof. G. 
Stanley Hall; Prof. N. M. Butler, and Miss Schofield. 
Col. Parker closed the discussion. 

Wednesday, July 15.—State Supt. J. R. Preston of 
Miss., read a paper on ‘‘Teachers’ Patriotism in the Public 
Schools.” It was discussed by A. H. McKay of Halifax; 
Dr. Williams, of Missouri; A. C. Blanchard, and Col. 
Parker, of Illinois; and W. D. Atkinson, of South Caro- 
lina. 

The ‘‘ History of the Association,” was presented by 
Zalmon Richards, of Washington. It was discussed by 
Dr. Hewitt, of Illinois. 

Committees on nominations, on exhibits, on necrology, 
on resolutions, on honorary members, were appointed. 
In the evening an address was delivered by U. 8. Com- 
missioner W. T. Harris on ‘‘ Education in the United 
States.” Hon, G. W. Ross, minister of education, gave an 
address on ‘‘The Educational System of Ontario.” 

Thursday July 16.—A report was made by the special 
committee on Spelling Reform. The commttee on nom- 
ination of officers presented the following names : 

President, E. H. Cook, of New York. 

Secretary, Kk. W. Stevenson, of Kansas. 

Treasurer, J. M. Greenwood, of Missouri. 

Vice-presidents.—-W. R. Garrett, Tennessee; C. H. Clemer 
North Dakota; T. A. Eutrall, Arkansas; E. 0. Lyte, Penn! 
syivania; G. L. Osborne, Missouri; J. R. Preston, Missis- 
sippi; E. B. McElroy, Oregon; W. H. Bartholomew, Kentucky; 
Miss Nebraska Cropsey, Indiana: Wm. Beardshear, Iowa; Irwin 
Shepard, Minnesota; A. P. Marble, Massachusetts. 

Directors.—W.T. Harris, United States Commissioner of Edu- 
cation: Alabama, James K. Powers; Arkansas, J. H. Shinn; 
California, Miss Nora Smith ; Connecticut, Virgil G. Curtis; Col- 
orado, W. E. Knapp; District of Columbia, Z. Richards; Florida. 
F. L. Kern; Georgia, Euler B. Smith; Indiana, Miss Mary E. 
Nicholson; Lllinos, P. R. Walker; lowa, O. P. Rogers; Kansas. 
J. M. Bloss; Kentucky, W. O. Cross; Louisiana, G. J. Ramsay ; 
Maine, M. C. Fernald; Maryland, Miss Sarah E. Richmond ; Mas- 
sachusetts, J. T. Prince; Michigan, J. M. B. Still; Mussissippi, T- 
J. Woofter; Missouri, R. C. Norton; Minnesota, John E. Bradley; 
Montana, Tom. B. Miller; Nebraska, H.S. Jones; New Hamp- 
shire, C. C. Rounds; New Mexico, Hiram Hadley; New York 
state, C. W. Bardeen; North Carolina, Robt. Bingham; North 
Dakota, John Ogden; New Jersey, N. M. Butler; Ohio, E. B. Cox; 
Oregon, Miss Mary E. McFadden; Pennsylvama, N. C, Schafer; 
Rhode Island, Thos. B. Stockwell; South Carolina, W. R. Atkin- 
son; South Dakota, Louis McLouth; Tennessee, Frank Good- 
man; Texas, T. G, Harris; Virginia, James M. Garnett; Wash- 
ington, F. B. Gault; Wisconsin, 8. Y. Gillan; West Virginia, W. 
H. Anderson ; Wyoming, J. O. Churchill. 

Miss Julia Tutwiler, of Livingston, Alabama, read a 
paper on the ‘‘ German Model School for Girls. Prof. 
DeGarmo, of Champaign, Ill., read a paper on “‘ A Basis 
for Ethical Training in Elementary Schools.’’ In the 
evening, it was announced that the next meeting would 
be at Helena; the committee on resolutions, through 
Hon. A. S. Draper, reported in effect : 

(1) The progress of educational work during the year ; (2) the 
vast amount of money donated by private citizens for educa- 
tional work ; (3) the university and schoof extension movement; 
(4) the good work done by the round table conferences; \5) the 
advance of the elementary school movement ; (6) the spread of 
the kindergarten system ;(7) the revolution in public sentiment 
in favor of the special and professionai training of teachers; (8) 
the advance of the standard required in the selection of superin- 
tendents of instruction; (9) the great advance in education in the 
Southern states; (10) the improved legislation in relation to edu- 
cation among the Indians,and of the children of officers and 
men in the army; (12) the importance of a full and representative 
educational exhibit at the World’s Fair in "%. 

Friday, July 17.—The report on necrology was presented 
by Dr. Richards and Prof. Lyte. The Southern Educa- 
tional Associsetion sent greetings. Several prominent 
Canadian educators were elected honorary members: 
Minister of Education G. W. Ross; Inspector J. L. Hughes; 
Principal Grant; Profs. Clark and Goldwin Smith: Messrs. 
Kent, and Rexford. D. J. Goggin, of Manitoba, presented 








a paper on “ Moral Education” Prof. A. J. Rickoff 
discussed ‘‘Educational Propaganda,” J. A. Mac- 
Donald discussed ‘‘The Independent District System.” 
A colored clergyman, Rev. Allen Ainsworth, discussed 
‘Education in the Army.” An Indian of the Mohawk 
tribe, spoke of the “‘ Education of the Indians.” In the 
evening, Momolu Massaquoy told about “Needs of 
Africa.” 

President Merrill E. Gates, of Amherst college,gave an 
address on ‘‘ The Profession of Teaching for Height and 
Power.” Prof. Clark discussed the subject and was fol- 
lowed by Prof. Goldwin Smith. 

Miss Mary Eastman read a paper on ‘‘ Co-Education.” 
Principal Grant presented *‘ Educational Influences.” 

President Garrett returned thanks for the cordial sup- 
port he had received; the doxology was sung and the 
association adjourned sine die, 
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THE THOUGHT OF THE NATIONAL EDUCA- 
TIONAL ASSOCIATION. 





Much as J admire the great commercial resources of the United 
States; much as I admure the noble contributions of Americans 
to art, science, and literature; much as | admire the achieve, 
ments of the statesmen who guided the republic through the 
struggles of its birth and the perils, perhaps the still greater 
perils, of recent times; there is nothing in the history of that 
great people that I appreciate so highly as the fact that from 
Ocean to ocean, from northern to southern boundary, they have 
laid it down as a cardinal principle of American institutions that 
side by side with the ballot box must be planted the free school, 
in order that the right of the elector may be backed by the intelli 
gence of the citizen.—Hox. G. W, Ross, Ontario. 





The main line of progress is the exaltation of the office of the 
teacher, the enhancemert of the culture and training of the 
teacher. ‘* As is the teacher so is the school,” is a truth univer- 
sally accepted. Now, the plan of battle of the old civilization 
may be summed upin a few words. It cannot abolish the con- 
mon school, but it can do one terrible thing—it can keep back by 
political chicanery the much-needed progress of the common 
schools; it can keep at a low level the standard of the teacher: it 
can admit into ranks of teaching a vast horde of incompetents ; it 
can render the common school unpopular with the intelligent 
people and sink them into an institution for the poor children, 
thus destroying its pre-eminence as a social factor. And the pur 
pose of this course is perfectly plain. So long as the standard of 
the school is kept low, so long as intelligent parents know that 
there is inefficiency in the school, so long as the school fails to 
elevate their children, just so long they will be driven to seek 
other schools, and thus private, parochial, and sectarian schools 
will be filled, and the work of segregation perpetuated. 

Here lies the way of the future school. Exalt the common 
schools by the exaltation of the teacher. Make thoroughly 
educated men and women fully capable of taking the pnceless 
treasures of truth, revealed in this mighty century, to the school- 
room and put them in the souls of the children. Make them 
capable of undertaking the problem of man and the destinies of 
humanity.—Co.. F. W. PARKER. 


(1) The school of the future will develop the physical nature 
more perfectly than it is developed at present. It will do so to 
strengthen the bodies of the race and make them more energetic 
in action and graceful in form; to make men more healthful and 
less liable to diseuse. (2) The school of the future wil) devote 
special attention to strengthening the weakest part of the nature 
of the child. The school should counteract the evi! influences of 
heredity. (3) In the school of the future the pupils will originate 
most of the problems. Before the child goes to school he dis- 
covers his own problems. Nature made him a questioner, a 
seeker after truth. Nature gave him power to sec relationship. 
(4) The school of the future will train the executive powers. 
Man's receptive, reflective, and executive powers should be 
tramed harmoniously and definitely. (5) The school of the future 
will give ample opportunity for awakening and cultivating the 
special power of each individual. 
rapidly by the direction of its own self-activity along the lines of 
ita greatest power. (6) But the schools of the future will not be 
satisfied with the development of individuality alone. Indiwid- 
uality purified from selfishness is the lever that must lift the 
world. This is the greatest lesson taught to the world by Christ, 
and al! real educational develop .neut since Christ has centered on 
these great truths. Co-operative, individual seif-activity will be 
the crowning ideal of the educational systems of the future.” 
INSPECTOR HUGHES. 


The whole being grows most 





Phidias was honored in Athens, and since in all the world, 
because he could chisel from inanimate marble the best figure of a 
perfect man. The patrivtic probiem before America to-day is to 
put a Phitias into every school-room, to mould a perfect citizen 
from the living child. If it costs ten times the treasure now spent 
and showers of honor besides, let itall be freely given. True 
teachers have uplifted humanity the world over and our repub 
lic must utilize her highest and best talent . teaching if she 
would fulfil her princely destiny asthe crown jewel of nations. 
I have a supreme belief in the perpetuity of our Union. Ours is 
a composite nation akin to all the world, to which the immigrant 
ever comes, and from which none go to seek a better land; and I 
have faith that the eternal principles of free government will fuse 
all discordant elements into a homogeneous whole. The public 
schools are the great fusing furnaces. From the plastic stream of 
Amencan childhood they must mould American patriots.—State 
Superintendent (Miss) J. L. Preston. 





Our English ancestors, battled for liberty for more than 
100 years and at last won. The Pilgrim Fathers also fought 
the battle of liberty to victory, The way to implant the 
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love of .iberty that will carry on the struggle to certain triumph 

is to cultivate strong moral’ principles. ‘There is no better way 
of teaching patriotism than by getting back to the ten command- 
ments and the Sermon on the Mount.—PREST. BLANCHARD, III. 





The improvements made by man in mechanical inventions, 
were never lost, but were fixed and handed down by ma- 
chines. In the spiritual field;the{@iscoveries are also perpetuated 
by being embodied in our institutions, thus making us the heirs 
of all the ages. The particular realm of bistory in which to find 
a portrayal of the ethical discoveries of the world is especially 
in the dramatic literature, the imaginative stories, the fairy tales, 
the myths, legends, fables, and folk lore. These record the path 
of all nations toward the ideal love of right and hatred of evil. 
Imaginative literature is most effective in impressing on the mind 
the beauties of high moral impulses and portraying the ethical re- 
jJations of life in a way that will appeal most strongly to the 
minds of the young. The fairy tale removes the child, for the 
time, from the bondage and often the pain of its surroundings, 
fitting the mind to receive lofty impressions. 

The principal object in teaching should ve to enable the individ- 
ual to pass through the experience of the ages without the pain 
that the experience originally cost. 

The ethical training of children should first consist of study in 
the classic imaginative literature—the fairy tales, myths, legends» 
and tolk lore—and after that a study ot the higher dramatic liter- 
ature. This course should be followed by a study of the concrete 
biographical stories of history.—PRoF. CHAS. DE GARMO. 





The philological society is now able to present six pew conso- 
nants to fill the vacancies of the present alphabet. An alphabet 
has been prepared of thirty-six letters, and about four more will 
be necessary to make a complete representation of the sounds 
of the Janguage. 

The changes proposed would shorten the period of primary in- 
struction by abcut two years, and will enable pupils to enter 
the higher branches at an earlier period. It would reduce the 
work of copying, it being estimated that the work now requiring 
fifty hours could be performed in thirty-nine hours, thus reducing 
the day’s work from eight to six and one-half hours, But the 
greatest advantage that would be found in spelling reform 
would be in the prestage it would give to our noble English 
tongue throughout the world. The English language would soon 
be no longer Canadian nor American, but would be world-wide, 
binding the children of the mother country in closer bonds.—T. R. 
Viceroy, St. Louis 





The elementary schoo! will always have the character of mem- 
ory work stamped upon it, no matter how much the educational 
reforms may improve its metbods. It is not easy to overvalue 
the impulse of such men as Pestalozzi and Froebel. But the child’s 
mind cannot seize great syntheses. He bites off, as it were, only 
small fragments of truth at best. He gets isolated data and sees 
only feebly the vast network of inter-relation in the world. This 
fragmentary, isolated character belongs essentially to primary 
education. But just as surely does secondary education deal with 
relations, and functions, and processes. Itis the stage of crude 
generalization. But college education strives to induce on the 
mind the habit of seeing the unity of things. The curriculum of 
the college is, therefore, called the philosophical faculty, using the 
word faculty in the French sense of the word faculte, 

The college rounds up the youth's view of the world and gives 
him an idea of the articulation of the various branches of human 
knowledge. But the view of this unity is both deep and shallow 
at the same time. It is shallow because the student has and can 
have only a heresay knowledge of the many br hes of h 
learning. It is a deep view because the idea of the organic unity 
of knowledge is always the deepest idea that can arise in the mind 
of men.—U. 8. Com, W. T. HARRIS, 





The German hymnology is richer than that of any other 
modern language, and the study is not as with us accidental 
and voluntary, confined only to those college graduates who dis- 
eover what a mine of wealth it is, but systematic, connected, and 
compulsory. In Germany, where the bureau of education regu- 
lates all things, even to the most uninteresting details, bymnology 
is regerded as essential as arithmetic. The pupil is required 
to make investigation of eighty classic hymns—and to be able to 
sing the air alone or with others, to tell the name of the writer, 
explain the figures of speech, and outline the history of the 
hymn.—Mi1ss JULIA TUTWILER, Georgia. 


The spirit of the age is opposed to work. Machinery has made 
men lazy physically, and our system of education 1s helping to 
propagate mental indolence. Move me, sadden me, amuse me, 
make me weep, make me laugh, make me dream, make me feel, 
cry the masses of humanity ; but a very few say make me think. 
—Pror. 8. B. Topp, Sterling, Kan. 





The teacher of manual! training is one who has become familiar 
with many crafts; he hasstudied a wide range of tools and mater- 
ials, and is equally at home onevery bench. He has the faculty 
of expressing every thought. He believes it is his function to 
teach, and not to leave it to pupils to find out right methods for 
themselves. He is more than a master mechanic; he isa draughts. 
man, almost an artist, ready to sketch an engine or a pump, to 
find the shade and shadow of a Greek vase or to give a chalk talk 
illustrating Longfellow’s bridge before his class. Then he is 
somewhut of a scientist, and he sees how truly the principles of a 
lever and the inchned plane underlie all mechanical operations, 
He has experimented upon the effects of heat on metal, and has 
studied the dynamics of the elastic fluids. He will do no boy's 
work for him, but will, if necessary, repeat his instruction or send 
the dull boy toa brighter pupil. The discipline is that of a chemi. 

cal laboratory ; the manners are those of gentlemen. There is no 
sense of drudgery, and no sordid motive impels to work.—Pror. 
C. M. Woopwarp, St. Louis. 





Students who are manually trained have a superior power of 
earning ot er lessons. The manual training seens to open their 





minds, and they leave school with better rounded characters than 
their fellows.—Miss SCHOFIELD, South Carolina. 

To form a true man is the highest object of all teaching. The 
ideals under which the teacher does his work will im no slight 
measure determine his power thus to train manly men and true 
womanly women. There has surely been a tremendous power 
exercised upon the development of the race by the “ vision 
of aman” as it had been more fully revealed to nations at the 
epoch-marking crises in history. The vision of a man has raised 
the world in all ages, and if we are to train the right kind of 
men we must take their inspiration from Him who was the 
great Teacher. We must bring the young into touch with Him, 
the holiest among the mighty, the mightiest among the holy. Oh, 
my brothers, my sisters, in our teaching let us recognize the 
world’s necessity of the world’s Teacher: let us strive to touch 
the hem of His garment that virtue may come out of Him; let 
us put our hands into His pierced hands, that we may gain power 
to lead the young in the path that He has prepared for them to 
walk in.—PREST, MERRILL E. GATES, Amberst, Mass. 





There are three prominent phases of rational normal school 
work: (1) That which has to do with the subject matter taught in 
schools; (2) the so-called strictly professional studies, such as 
ethics, psychology, and methology, and (3) the training work in- 
volved in actual practice teaching. I advocate the study of 
psychology, believeing that it would stimulate the pedagogical 
consciousness. In regard to the subject matter of instruction, 
that is professional work which on the one hand gives the logical 
and organic knowledge necessary for good teaching, but not at- 
tainable in high schools, and on the other, which determines the 
psychological sequence of subject matter when adjusted in ac- 
cordance with the pupil’s assimilating power, his capacity for at- 
tention, his natural interests, his changing power of generaliza- 
tion and the motives capable of rousing him to volitional activity. 
With regard to psychology, that is professional work which 
awakenes a free and full habit of introspection in the teacher, 
which gives an explanatory and organic view of mental develop- 
ment and which culminates in what may be called the peda- 
gogical consequences.—Prof. DE GARMO, Champaign, II's. 





The kindergarten develops conscience, will, and moral sense, 
The child is obedient; he obeys spontaneously from a sentiment 
of obedience to that which is right, because of the development 
of righteousness within him; it inculcates a love of work, it fos- 
ters in the heart a love for others, the first germ ot love for God 
and the foundation of all religious feeling. Expemence has 
proved that the theory is eminently practical, systematic, and 
effective, and that the kindergarten is a place where parents can 
send their children day after day and know that the influences 
there received will uplift, and that they will there find, what the 
home can often not give, a little community where under en- 
lightened direction they will learn how to live with others and for 
others. This is the experience already attained, but the work 
is only in{its infancy. The good which it had done is great, 
but it is only as the first rays of dawning day compared with the 
full glory of the noontide of future achievements.—ANNA E. 
FREDERICKSON, of Indiana. 





The supervisor of drawing should be able to show bow the 
training given in form study and drawing will enable them to 
accomplish better results in writing, arithmetic, and other studies, 
and how it reaches some faculties of the mind more directly than 
any other subject in the course of study.—Supvsr. GOODENOUGH, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 





The intellectual part of our courtry’s population will govern 
the ignorant part, not only in politics, but in social and business 
affairs as well. The laboring man is coming to know this, and, in 
order to have his boy stand alongside of the rich man’s son, he 
makes great sacrifices that his chila may be kept in the high 
school. He knows that knowledge is the only thing that will 
enable his boy when he becomes a man to stand among men. 
He knows that unless his boy secures such a training as the 
“People’s College” can give he will be some one’s slave. 
Thus it is that the high school is the laboring man’s friend, and 
should and will be his pride, for he is coming to know that this is 
the institution which shail level the distinction between the rich 
and the poor, so far as power and place are concerned, 

The various studies which seem necessary in high school are :— 
(1) A knowledge of nature, or those brarches which acquaint the 
student with man’s abode, geography, geology, botany, zoology, 
physics, chemistry, and astronomy. (2) A knowledge of man, or 
those branches which set forth the achievements of the race—lan- 
guage, literature, history, civics, arts, and psychology. (8) A 
knowledge of fixed relations, or mathematics, as arithmetic, alge- 
bra, and geometry, studies which enabJe man to determine the rela- 
tions of number and space.—Prof. F. E. PLumMMeR, Des Moines, 
lowa. 

How the greatness, grandeur, and nobility of England contrasts 
with the pauperism and crime that abound. Industria] educa- 
tion has been neglected there in the old wor)d and it is being ne- 
glected here in the newe Our school systems, the continent over, 
should take this matter in hand before it grows so bad that it can- 
not be extricated. Our country is a grand and delightful one, 
but pauperism and trampism is increasing, and before long the 
land which for so many years has been the haven of rest to the 
people of every nation will not be able to offer her own sons the 
liberties which foreigners on our shores at one time enjoyed.— 
Supt. B. F. Hoop, Aberdeen, South Dakota. 





Good teachers! Here is the supreme difficulty. Not only is the 
salary of the public school teacher small, his work monotonous 
and his place in society of little account, but his tenure of office is 
insecure, and he is often so hampered by multiplied and ever- 
changing regulations that he is not 80 much a free being as a cog 
in a vast machine that counts only by statistics. In these circum- 
stances the influence of teachers on scholars, so far as character- 
building is concerned, is reduced to a minimum; for the influence 
of one soul on another isa very subtle thing, and the atmosphere 
of freedom is essential to the importation of it to a class or 
school.—PRINCIPAL GRANT, 





ONE DAY IN THE TEACHERS’ RETREAT AT 
BEAUTIFUL CHAUTAUQUA. 





By ELLen E. Kenyon. 

Bright sunlight and a brisk walk before breakfast, 
while the morning mists hang lightly over the blue lake, 
not hiding,but faintly veiling its opposite shores and sug- 
gesting by soft blue contrast the ruddy sky of last even- 
ing. This to the left; and, t> the right, the City in the 
Woods, its cottages alive with the first stirrings of the 
awakening multitudes, its woody shadows chased to their 
daytime hiding-places, its open lawns smiling gaily in 
the sunshine, its occasional flower-beds gleaming bright 
among the wealth of green, its garden trees, with their 
tall, vine-wreathed trunks, waving from their tops a 
stately welcome to the morning. Through Little Pales- 
tine, with its painstaking miniatures of the storied 
waters, and hills, and cities of sacred history. Back 
from this dream of long ago toa well spread modern 
breakfast table, bringing with you a well-earned modern 
appetite. 

Plenty of merry breakfast chat and then away to the 
amphitheater in time for the fine organ voluntary with 
which the morning exercises commence. A hymn and 
a talk from Bishop Vincent, in every tone of whose voice 
vibrates the genuine humanity of a great soul, world- 
wise, but not world-worn. A passing wonder that one 
man can keep the holiness, and freshness, and emotional 
vividness of his religious convictions life-long, while 
others lose all but the echo of a dead faith that sounds 
almost vainly from so many pulpits. A responsive tear, 
perhaps, as you listen to this talk of a loving father from 
one who feels His presence, and a silent ‘‘ Amen,” to the 
Gospel of love so simply preached in the name of Chris- 
tianity by this dignitied, grave, and gentle man. An un- 
spoken question calling for the connection between this 
pure and natural theory of ethics and those Sunday laws 
of dear Chautauqua which breathe a contrasted narrow- 
ness at present unaccountable to the free-thinking visi- 
tor. Then the benediction, to receive which one bends 
with a feeling not common in city churches, and then 
away to school at Normal Hall. 

Col. Parker begins the day. Psychology and pedago- 
gicsare subjects so interwoven that he takes them togeth- 
er. He was never in better trim. He begins by showing, 
in his inimitable way, how all truth was necessary for 
the development of man. Then descending from the 
general to the particular, he specializes truth, showing 
its inter-relations, though specialized ; showing that all 
of it acts upon the child from the first, under Nature’s 
sway, and how all of it should act on the child continu- 
ally under education’s sway, and building, as he goes on, 
the following diagram, which must be read from the 
bottom upward : 


Hist. 
P ome . 
Hyg., Phys., Anat, ( Anthrop. 
Hyg., Phys., Anat. {Pool ; Psych. 
Hyg., Phys., ‘Anat. | Bot. | Philosophy 
Phys. Geog. 
Inorg. struc. Geol. 
Chem. ion. | 





Man is at the top and you cannot know man until you 
know all that preceded man. You not know geog- 
raphy without a subtructure of mineralogy, geology, 
chemistry, and physics. The child has begun these 
studies before he enters school. He continues them all 
his life. ‘‘ What! You don’t care to study them again? 
You've been over those subjects? Oh, you poor soul ! 
You are not to blame for saying that. You have been 
over them—so far over, you didn’t see them!” Thus 
saith the Colonel, and goes on : 

‘* When I began to teach, what did I take to develop 
the immortal souls of those children? I taught a country 
school, with all the wealth of mountains, rocks, wood- 
land, skies, and waters about me, and what did I take? 
God help me! I knew no better—I took reading, writ- 
ing, and arithmetic!” 

Then the Colonel proceeds to speak of the system the 
Cook county normal school is trying to work out “in 
its crude way ”"—a system whose center is the individual 
child, whose controlling principle is the concentration of 
all that nature, through science, can pour upon the child 
for his up-springing—and of the effort a whole corps of 
teachers are making to work together, through this prin- 
ciple of concentration, toward one unified result, the 
perfectly awakened and self-directing human being. 

Thus introduced the other teachers follow with their 
several subjects, makingsuch mutual references, as bear 
out the Colonel’s testimony to their united effort. 

First, Prof. Jackman, with his elementary science. In 
his different way, he shows the individual child at the 
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center of all educational work, a center from which the 
avenues of sense radiate in search of all that nature has 
to tell. Nature's response through these sense channels 
is called elementary science. He asks why elementary 
science should be taught, and coaxes out of his audience 
a discussion remarkably interesting for a first day ina 
new school. He tells of the great mistake that is made 
in postponing all study of the sciences. ‘‘ We begin too 
late to put the children in touch with things.” 

Miss Maley presents geography next. She names over 
the means of obtaining geographical information: By 
original observation, from molded maps, from pictures, 
from oral and written descriptions, and from flat maps. 
She shows, by discussion of the values of each, that she 
has named these means in the order of their worth and 
in the order of their use and that all must be made use 
of in live teaching. She tells in detail how to conduct a 
field lesson on a stream, and how to teach from it after- 
ward, in the class-room. She draws out more discus- 
sion and is altogether charming. 

Miss Griswold follows with primary methods, show- 
ing how the three R’s must be regarded as mere inci- 
dents of growth. The child is the center of your effort, 
and your aim is to aid his growth. “If a plant were 
given you to care for, you would not begin by teaching 
it how to send out a rootlet here and put out a bud 
there.” The plant does not need teaching how to grow. 
Neither does the child. Both demand merely a proper 
supply of the means of growth. She speaks of the world 
of fancy the child lives in, of the truth that permeates 
this world of fancy, truth felt by the child. She dis- 
cusses the great educational value in myth-lore for chil- 
dren, of the principles that should control the selection 
of myths for the teacher’s purposes—the truth conveyed 
must be within the grasp of the child. She begs us not 
to rob this truth of its poetry Ly prosy explanations, but 
to let it sink in, if it will. She gives a charming little 
reading lesson, illustrated by a blackboard drawing 
Having completed her drawing, but not her story, she 
incidently writes a word, here and there, and points to 
it as it recurs in the narrative. There are more words 
written than she expects her pupils to know, for a long 
time, but the work of association has commenced, and 
on the shortest line of resivtance. 

The hard, wooden chairs make a tremendous clatter, 
as we all rise to rest our minds and exercise our muscles 
under the command of Mrs. Parker. Rested, and good 
for another hour’s willing attention to psychology and 
pedagogics, we resume our seats as the Colonel again 
mounts the rostrum. 

He begins by showing that all teaching is object teach- 
ing. Even the symbol is an object. He shows how ex- 
ternal objects presented to the senses awaken mental 
activities. ‘‘ That waving branch produces a certain 
corresponding something in my consciousness, The un- 
seen, the tree of which it is the only part visible to me, 
may be created by the constructive imagination.” He 
explains the two sets of activities awakened by a symbol 
—those appropriate to it as an object in itself and those 
appropriate to the object back of it and which it is in- 
tended to represent. He draws a further distinction be- 
tween symbols, as partial symbols and pure symbols. 
The model and picture are partial symbols, giving di- 
rectly some of the correspondences of the original object. 
The written or spoken word is a pure symbol, having no 
correspondence whatever with the object it is intended 
to suggest. 

Charged with all this psychology, your double con- 
sciousness of mental fulness and a physical void directs 
your steps out of the open door of Normal Hall and 
through the cool air toward that roof under which a 
culinary angel has been working for you all this morn- 
ing. You lose that Chautauqua appetite again in the 
course of the gustatory labors it provokes, just as you 
lost it at breakfast, and just as you keep on losing it, 
three times a day, finding it again unfailingly in the in- 
tervals. You exchange good conundrums and bad puns 
with your neighbors at the table, who happen to be the 
faculty to whose wisdom you have listened all the morn- 
ing, and who are wise enough never to talk school in the 
midst of other business as serious as that now claiming 


their attention. 

You retire to your room where a smooth white plateau 
of convenient elevation, bears evidence to the visit of an- 
other domestic 1, and invites you to recumbency 
and a little quiet thinking time. You decide to skip the 

ip class, flattering yourself, in the vanity of 

our soul, that you know how to teach that subject. 

en you re-enter Normal Hall at the close of this les- 

ardopemenbict Yon piend a.crck ites”. ton 

for the ip’ You mi a ing.” You 

sigh at the impossibility of taking everything, and re- 
sume your seat in time for the opening talk on sloyd, 

(TO BE CONTINUED.) 








SOUTHERN EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION. 





The second annual meeting of the Southern Educational 
Association was held at Lookout Mountain, Chattanooga, 
July 8, 9, 10, 11, Josiah H. Shinn Little Rock, Ark. 
president. There was a small attendance at the open- 
ing owing to high railroad rates and conflicting educa- 
tional meetings. 

Wednesday Evening.—Ex-Gov. Robert L. Taylor de- 
livered an address of welcome on behalf of the state of 
Tennessee. The address was a feeling allusion to his 
own school experiences when the schoolmasters beat 
learning into the youth. Capt. Chamberlain extended 
the welcome for Chattanooga. He said Lookout Moun- 
tain was just the place for a teachers’ assembly because 
the scenes surrounding it taught geography, geology, and 
history as was taught by no other locality in the coun- 
try. Three-minute responses to the addresses of welcome 
were given in behalf of Missouri, North Carolina, Arkan- 
sas, Texas, Alabama, Mississippi, Georgia, Kentucky, 
Virginia, Louisiana, Tennessee, South Carolina, Mary- 
land, and West Virginia. 

South Carolina presented to President Shinn a hand- 
some gavel. He accepted the present in a brief speech, 
and said that the association would preserve it as iong as 
South Carolina continued to be a state. He announced 
that he had purchased a gavel for use during the session 
of the convention, the gavel in question having been 
that had been made from a piece of wood cut 
from a tree which grew on Lookout Mountain and 
which had imbedded in it a bullet fired during the war 
between the states. Both would be used, but he had no 
fear that they would have to be used to quell disorder. 

Miss Clara Conway of the ‘‘ Clara Conway Institute,” 
Memphis, read a thoughtful paper on ** A University for 
Southern Girls.” 

Miss Conway’s paper was an earnest plea for the higher 
education of women. She advocated the establishment 
of a great university at which women might receive the 
same sort of education that is provided for men. She 
showed what had been done in the direction of higher 
education for women, paying a high tribute to Mrs. Wil- 
lard and others who had been pioneers in the matter. 
She spoke of Vassar college and the different colleges 
for men which admit women on equal terms, de- 
monstrating that women were able to pursue advan- 
tageously the same course of study men pursue. Mar- 
riage, she said, did not come to all women. But, whether 
it did or not, every women should have the opportunity to 
prepare herself in the most thorough way for life’s du- 
ties. The college-bred woman was fitted to do a great 
deal that other women could not do. 

Referring to a site for the university Miss Conway 
suggested Lookout Mountain. She concluded thus: 

** Chattanooga, thou hast a battlement of mountains, a 
treasure house of minerals and more than all,a silent city 
on the hillside where the soldiers of the armiessleep, their 
warfare done. Above the thunder of the tempest, the 
storm of battle, the noisy clamor of the world, we seem 
to hear their voice to-night, pleading, not to tunnel the 
mountain or to ride the sea, but to fill this fair world 
with graces, felicities, and benedictions; and, as we 
listen, the red light of the furnace blast reveals a vision 
and we look out to see outlined against the Chattanooga 
sky the fair picture of the woman's college.” Those 
who participated in the discussion of this paper were 
Miss Amand Stoltzfus, Knoxville, Tenn.; Hon. Sol. 
Palmer, Alabama ; Prof. Morgan Calloway, Mississippi ; 
Prof. J. B. Merwin, Missouri; Dr. Calloway, Georgia ; 
Prof. R. H. Parham, Arkansas; Prof. Alex. Hogg, 
Texas ; Prof. Clemons, Alabama ; Prof. Atkinson, South 
Carolina, and Prof. Lipscomb, Mississippi. 

Fullowing the discussion of Miss Conway’s paper, a res- 
olution was adopted indorsing the plan for a university 
for women presented by her, and providing for the ap- 
pointment of a series of executive committees for all the 
Southern states, to put into execution the suggestions of 
the paper. 

President Shinn then delivered his annual address, 
which was an eloquent plea for the Southern Educa_ 
tional Association. 

Following this, Prof. E. 8. Joynes, of the University of 
South Carolina, read a paper on “The Relation of the 
State to Higher and Professional Education.” 

Thursday Afternoon.—After the routine business of 
the association the following committees were ap- 
pointed : 

Resolutions—Profs. C. B. Denson, Solomon Palmer, 
Morgan Callaway, Jr., J. B. Merwin, H. E. Chambers, 
Miss Stoltzfus, and Miss Nannie Hill. 

Southern University for Women and Opening All 


Male Colleges to Women—Miss Clara Conway, Profs. M. 
K. Clement, and B. L. Ellis. 

Papers were presented by Prof. C. V. Van Wie, of 
Florence, Alabama, on “‘ Relation of the State to Normal 
Schools,” and by Prof. W. H. Bartholomew on “ The 
Relation of the State to High Schools.” Profs. R. H. 
Parham, E. C. Branson, J. C. Carlisle, Wharton 8. Jones, 
Miller, and Lucas discussed these papers. 

Thursday Evening.—‘‘The South, its Past, and its 
Future,” was the subject of a paper by R. Lin Cave, 
Nashville, Tenn., and a paper was also read by Prof. J. 
B. Mervin, of St. Louis. 

Friday Morning.—The first work was the reading of a 
paper by Prof. D. H. Hill, Jr., of Raleigh, N. C., on 
‘*Southern School Histories” which was discussed by 
Superintendent W. F. Slaton, of Atlanta. 

Mrs. Sullivan, St. Louis, read a paper on ‘‘ Drawing in 
the Public Schools,” which was illustrated by work done 
by a number of drawing classes. 

Superintendent Slaton and Miss Carter discussed the 
paper. 

Then followed two papers, one on “‘ Classics,” by Prof. 
B. L. Wigging, of Sewanee, Tenn., and the other on 
** Pecularities of Southern School Work,” by Prof. W. J. 
Thackston, of South Carolina. 

In the afternoon the first paper was by Prof. J. P. 
Patterson, of Pensacola, Fila., ‘on ‘‘ County Institutes.” 
The paper was discussed by Prof. J. M. Steward, Florida ; 
Prof. E. B. Tolliger, Missouri ; Profs. Wharton, Jones, 
and 8. R. Preston, Mississippi ; James H. Shinn, Arkan- 
sas; W. F. Slaton, Georgia. 

The officers elected for the ensuing year are as follows: 
Prof. H. D. Huffaker, Chattanooga, president ; Prof. J. 
B. Haynes, Louisburg, first vice-president ; Miss Mollie 
Pierce, Dyersburg, second vice-president ; Prof. W. W. 
Carson, Knoxville, third vice-president; Prof, Frank 
Goodman, Nashville, secretary and treasurer. 

The matter of selecting a permanent meeting place for 
the association was to have been considered and deter- 
mined, but after some discussion the subject was again 
referred to the executive committee. This committee 
will also fix the time and place for the next year’s meet- 


After the adoption of resolutions of thanks to varieus 
persons and corporations, the association sang the Dox- 


vlogy and then adjourned. 


e0e —_____—— 


THE ALABAMA EDUCATIONAL A&SOCIATION. 





The tenth annual meeting of this body was held at 
East Lake; Prof. James K. Powers, president. About 
250 teachers were present. 

After a pleasant interchange of welcome and re- 
sponses, Prof. Powers gave an address, reviewing the 
history ef the association since its organization. 

Alluding to the proposed industrial college for girls, 
the speaker said : 

*‘Just here, let me put on record a caution lest, as 
many have supposed, the industrial be the only feature 
of such an institution. It is all right to teach our girls 
to cook and wash, sow and knit, to m‘lk and churn. It 
is well to teach to them telegraphy and stenography 
and anything elee that will tend to emancipate them 
from the shackles that bind them to the idea that they 
must marry the first specimen of the male persuasion 
that presents himself, regardless of his age, station, or 
previous condition of servitude. But to be effective, 
such training must have as its basis a culture of mind 
and heart at once broad and deep.” 

‘‘Negro Education™ was the subject for the second 
day's meeting. H.C. Armstrong, Jr., spoke at length, 
upon the subject, closing with the following words : 

‘* Only twenty-six years ago the negro was thrown on 
the world without anything, and for the grand achieve- 
ments during the last few years he Shas won honor for 
himself and his race. The negro should be taught 
economy, sobriety, and business tact. Educate honesty 
of heart and head and see to it that they get all the ad- 
vantages enjoyed by the races about them, and then 
we will get good, honest labor, and be doing the best 
possible kindness to the race.” 

Dr. T. Searcy, of Tuskaloosa, spoke on ‘this subject 
saying :” 

‘It is a slow process to work out the condition of the 
race. Brain idleness is the cause of degeneracy of the 
race. 

“ A successful teacher cannot teach knowledge to a peo- 
ple of low grade. The need of executive ability is always 
in demand and is wanting with the negro, 
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‘*The habit to learn does not imply that the student 
has any executive ability.” 

Prof. C. B. Van Wie spoke on the ‘Evolution of 
Educational Methods;’ Dr. A. 8. Andrews on ‘“ Our 
Loss and Gain in Fifty years ;” and Miss B, A. Allen on 
‘* Lines of Progress for the next decade.” 

‘**Co-education” was another theme appointed for 
discussion, The subject was considered as to its ‘“‘ Ad- 
vantages and Disadvantages” and ‘‘ Its Influence upon 
Character.” Prof. 8. L. Robertson, Prof. O. D. Smith, and 
Miss Julia 8. Tutwiler were among those who discussed 
this subject. ‘‘ Routine Work of the School Room” was 
taken up by superintendent, W. A. Vogeley, Prof. R. 
W. Smaliwood, Prof. G. M. Dewberry, and superintend- 
ent H. D. Wood. At the evening session State Superin- 
tendent J. G. Harris, Gov. Thomas G. Jones, H. R. 
Jones, president state university, and others, made ad- 
dresses. 

At the Department of School Supervision there was an 
interesting meeting. The director, Prof, H. C. Gilbert, 
superintendent of public schools of Decatur, gave an 
address as to the duties of the superintendent. Supt. J. 
W. Morgan, of Florence, ably discussed organization, 
classification, and course of study. Supt. J. A. Gran- 
berry, of Choctaw county, advocated a systematic grad- 
ing of the country schools. Supt. Hendricks urged the 
abolition of the three months’ school saying it was like a 
wet-weather mill—not worth a cent. Superintendents 
Cross, Wilder, and Vardaman, also spoke earnestly. 
Prof. McAdory read a paper on ‘‘ Our Country Schools.” 
In the general discussign that followed Dr. Phillips, of 
Burmingham, spoke of the necessity of sympathy and 
co-operation between teachers and county superintend- 
ents, and also spoke eloquently of the influence and 
power for good of the county superintendent. 

In the normal school section, President E. R. Eldridge 
read the introductory address. Prof. E. R. Shackelford, 
read a paper on *‘ How to Popularize Normal Schools,” 
which was discussed by many others. 

A paper on ‘The Practical Sciences in Normal 
Schools” was given by Prof. M. C. Wilson, of the Nor- 
mal college at Florence. 

Higher Education.—Dr. Alonzo Hill had charge of 
this department. Miss Kate Lupton read a paper on 
‘“« Training vs. Accomplishments,” ‘‘ The Military Feature 
in Education” was the next subject. Dr. Andrews, of 
the Southern university of Greensboro, opened the sub- 
ject. Hedid not see the importance of the military 
feature in our present system of education. Prof. M. M. 
Russell agreed with this and did not believe that the 
military gave the proper moral training. Dr. Dill and 
Dr. Brown, representing colleges, explained that the 
military was made subordinate to the literary training. 





ee 


MARYLAND STATE TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 





The twenty-fifth annual gathering of this association 
took place at Ocean Grove, July 6, 7,8. J. W. Miles, of 
Princess Anne, gave an address and Prof. E. B. 
Prettyman, of the state normal school, responded. Pres- 
ident John E. McCahan, of Baltimore, delivered the 
opening address. The main thought in the discourse 
was the necessity of completing academic studies before 
entering normal schools for special training. Some of 
the obstacles to be overcome in securing fully-equipped 
teachers are, the indifference on this subject of prom- 
inent educators, and the influence that politics has upon 
school elections, ‘‘ This means,” says the speaker, “that 
there is some kind of connection between the school 
authorities and those who fix our political destiny. It 
does seem strange that teachers should be selected for 
important positions who are destitute of professional 
training. But stranger still is the fact that in any 
instance one should be selected for purely political rea- 
sons,” 

Prof. M. A. Newell gave a retrospect of the past 
twenty-five years. Rev. James L. Bryan, Rev. John 
Squire, Prof. Alexandria Chaplain, and Prof, P. A. 
Witmer, spoke on the same subject. Major H. E. Al- 
ford, president of the Maryland Agricultural college, 
delivered an address on, ‘‘ Manual Training as an Ad- 
junct to General Education.” Following this, R. E. 
Brown, of Hagerstown, spoke of the benefits of Chautau- 
qua to teachers. 

Prof. Francis A. Soper, president of the Baltimore 
city college, presented a paper on “‘ Reforms in the Cal- 
endar.” Joshua W. Miles, of Princess Anne, gave a 
paper, which had for its leading thought that “the 
entire work of public education ought to converge to the 
one great end of elevating citizenship.” 

** Physical Training for the Public Schools” was dis- 


cussed by Prof. W. R. McDaniel, of Western Maryland 
college, and Mr. Wm. 8S. Cronce, principal of the high 
school at St. Michaels. 

Mrs. Charlotte Newell, secretary of the state teachers’ 
reading circle, read the annual report of that body, 
which she said was not as satisfactory as she desired. 
There were 219 members enrolled during the year. 

‘‘A great majority of the teachers of the state,” she 
said, ‘‘ are disposed to do no more work than is abso- 
lutely required. The object of the circle is the revolu- 
tion which follows the supremacy of the mind. A 
teacher who reads and improves herself should be given 
the preference over one who fritters away her time.” 

Prof. James W. Reese, of the Western Maryland col- 
lege, read a paper ov ‘Local Names” wherein he 
showed how philology can trace the movements of na- 
tions, history, and other important facts when leaving no 
other basis than local names as of towns, rivers, moun- 
tains,etc. The last paper was by Prof. George R. Steele, 
Elkton academy, on ‘‘ Method Madness,’ in which he 
treated of psychology and made some pertinent remarks 
as to the art of teaching. 

The annual election of officers, resulted as follows: 
President, James A. Diffenbaugh, of Westminster ; 
vice-president, Charles B. Rogers; recording secretary 
A. F. Wilkeragn, and corresponding secretary, Miss 
Agnes Durst: treasurer, Alexander Chaplain, Easton. 
Messrs. E. B. Prettyman, of Baltimore; Wm. H. Dash- 
iell, Somerset; John Thompson, Howard; James L, 
Bryan, Dorchester, and John B. Worthington, of Har- 
ford, were appointed a committee to urge upon the 
General Assembly that the $365,000 of direct tax to be 
returned to Maryland by the United States government 
be devoted to the public school fund. 





LASTING INFLUENCES. 

Schools are closing. Earnest teachers as they see 
classes passing from their hands naturally fall to self- 
questioning. How much have these children retained— 
outside of their books—of all that has been given to 
them, ‘line by line,” ‘‘ precept by precept ?” Whieh im- 
pressions have proved lasting and which were like words 
written upon the sand, to be washed away by the next 
tide-wave? 

Some suggestions as to what may be among the best 
influences to be lasting, may serve, not only a guide to 
thought, in the introspective summing up of the year’s 
work, but may assist in forming a standard of character 
work with other children in the coming year. 

1. A fine sense of honor in little things as well as in 
large ones. A boy or a girl would recoil at large thefts 
and yet feel a sense of triumph in keeping the five-cent 
fare in a horse-car when overlooked by the conductor. 
The school-room does not lack opportunities to give last- 
ing impressions of strict honor in trifling things. 

2. The fact that mind and not money makes the man. 
In the mad rush for show effects in these days the teach- 
er’s duty to hold up intelligence as the ideal of manhood 
is as plain as to teach addition. To ‘‘know some- 
thing” in order to “‘ be scmething” is a doctrine that 
cannot be enforced too often by story and illustration. 
The teacher who has created in her children a liking for 
reading, and acraze for books: who has made a little 
hero worship of the men who have led the world intel- 
lectually, has made a lasting impression during the year 
that will go far to preserve a true ideal from contagion. 

3. A spirit of reverence.—American children need to be 
taught this more than any other children on the face of 
the earth. They inherita spirit of revolt from the early 
colonial days. In the tossings about of American people 
to win and hold the republic, the quality of reverence 
has been nearly all sifted out of the national character. 
‘* Young America,” without intending it, has a chronic 
‘Fourth of July” air toward everybody. The children 
who leave school this year with a spirit of deference to 
superiority, to age, to woman; who reverence God and 
human law because it is law, have received lasting in- 
fluences that should entitle the teacher to the thanks of 
the whole nation. 

4, A respect for labor.—The days when an ambitious 
boy at school thought.only of a profession, and looked 
down on hand-labor, is fast passing away. Manual 
training has greatly helped to correct this former ideal. 
Boys are finding out that to make intelligently a ‘“‘ mor- 
tise and tenon” joint is as honorable as a recitation in 
Latin. Girls are discovering that bread-making ranks 
with piano-playing. The teacher bas a thousand ways 
to make these impressions lasting. 

5. A love of thoroughness.—In the rush in which our 
lives are passed there ‘is no influence more difficult to 








make lasting than this. The teacher, crowded with a 
multiplicity of duties requiring twice her allotted time to 
do them thoroughly, finds it hard to insist on a thorough- 
ness she cannot practice herself. One of the greatest 
needs of modern times is to do a less number of things 
and to do them thoroughly. The teacher who feels this 
will find ways to plant the seeds of thoroughness, in the 
insistence that the little details of school life be done 
thoroughly. 

Neatness of dress will naturally come along with this 
thought. A lady once said: ‘“‘I do not know Arthur's 
teacher, but I do know she is making a man of my boy 
very fast. I never have to watch his boots or finger nails 
now. He tries to do everything so thoroughly.” That 
influence, though exerted for so short a time, was just 
the kind of material from which right ideals are made 
for the boys and girls to carry away as a lasting influ- 
ence. 

Much is said in these days of the teaching of ethics in 
the school-room, When right principles are inculcated 
and the highest moral influences are made lasting, the 
soul of ethical instruction has been given. 


LIFE AND WORKS OF HORACE MANN. 








Vol. I. Biography (prepared by Mrs. Mary Mann, his wife), and 
first report to the Massachusetts Board of Education. 

VolfI. Prospectus of Common School Journal, lectures, and rc- 

rts. 

Mvol. III. Reports as secretary of the Massachusetts Board of 
Education. 

Vol. IV. Reports of the Massachusetts Board of Education and 
Fourth of July oration. 

Vol. V. Educational writings and addresses as president of 
Antioch college. 

Boston : Lee & Shepard, publishers. 

These books, from the loving, yet impartial view of a 
wife’s complete knowledge of her husband’s aims, hopes, 
and trials, form a little library in themselves for the 
teacher’s daily use. They contain a perennial fount of 
inspiration. Opened at any page there stands forth some 
truth which makes for the welfare of the public school. 
The life of this great man with its struggle and deter- 
mination to work for the good of the common schools, is 
a revelation of the higher aims and persistency of effort 
that should characterize the work of the true teacher. 
With a prophetic soul he seemed to know what an ideal 
school should be, and with a courage born of the highest 
conceptions of duty, was not afraid to say so, regardless 
of political influence and popular favor. ‘“‘He came 
unto his own and his own received him not” could be as 
reverently said of this man in his educational work in 
Massachusetts as of the Great Teacher from whom he 
drew his self-sacrificing spirit. He labored,preached on 
and on, without seeing the fruition of his work, and died 
exhorting those whom he had summoned to him to live 
and work for the truth. One is apt to think of Horace 
Mann as only a teacher and a pioneer for the upbuild- 
ing of a better system of schools. But, instead of this, 
he was ‘‘a man of the world, a distinguished lawyer and 
jurist, in turn representative, senator, president of the 
senate of Massachusetts, member of the congress of the 
United States, one of the foremost popular and parlia- 
mentary orators of this country; later, having to choose 
between the post of governor of Massachusetts and that 
of president of a college for both sexes to be established 
at Antioch, Ohio, he decided for the school.” He builded 
far better than he dared to hope, and the numerous 
normal and training schools of the country are more the 
result of his single handed work than that of any other 
man. Special preparation for the teacher wasever upon 
his lips and in his thought. 

In the perusal of these books, especially in the ‘‘ Lec- 
tures” and ‘‘ Reports” as secretary of the school board 
of Massachusetts, the reader is surprised by the all- 
roundness of Mr. Mann’s conception of a complete educa- 
tion for the child. He did not stop with the intellectual 
phase, but equally considered the physical and moral 
cultivation of children. Popular education, compared 
with these days, was at a low ebb. The gospel of physi- 
cal culture had not yet been proclaimed. But with his 
symmetrical idea of education he gave it its true place: 
also the manners and personal bearing of the school chil- 
dren were taken up in detail; and the education of the 
child was thus to be guarded at every point. In all this 
overwhelming amount of personal labor, under discour- 
agement and opposition, he was not morose, or weighed 
down by despair in personal spirits ; on the contrary his 
nature was bright and joyous, and his sallies of wit and 
humor illumine these memoirs like sudden rays of sun- 
light. 

Horace Mann believed, to a wonderful degree, in the 
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moral efficacy of public schools to check the torrent of 
vice that the growing immigration of a republic might 
bring in itstrain. ‘‘ Education isthe only political safety 
—outside the ark is the deluge,” expressed his anxiety for 
the maintenance of educational institutions everywhere. 
Especially did his application of this behef in the sover- 
eign power of education to conquer evil begin in the 
elementary schools. ‘‘ Men are cast-iron ; children are 
wax,” he was wont to say. In his magnetism over his 
fellow men, it was said that “a man mightas well try to 
live near the sun and moon as to live near this man and 
not glow.” This can truthfully be said of the perusal 
of these five volumes of his ‘“‘Life and Works.” It is 
impossible to read them and not absorb something of the 
spirit and vitality of this valiant leader of man. 

These books should find a place in every teachers’ 
library in the country. 


SUPPLEMENTARY. 
The teacher will find material here to supplement the usual 
class work. If rightly used it will greatly increase the general 


intelligence of the pupils, and add to the interest of the school- 
room. 











FIRST PUPIL. 


Francis Bret Harte was born at Alvany, N. Y., in 1839, 
Very little is known of his boyhood, and he showed no 
talert for writing, nor love for study. His father who 
was a principal of a girls’ school, died when the boy was 
seventeen, and he went to California to seek his fortune. 
The craze for gold digging had set in, aniCalifornia was 
filled with rough men from all over the country. 

SECOND PUPIL. 

ln such society there were many things that an enter- 
prising boy could do, and Bret Harte tried his hand at 
everything. He taught school, dug for gold, was an ex- 
press agent, a compositor, was employed in the United 
States mint, was a newspaper correspondent, and later 
an editor. Like Dickens, Harte saw the humor and 
pathos in the common people about him, and he wove 
them into the strange stories which he began to send 
around to the different papers. 

THIRD PUPIL. 


The Western people did not like his story-telling, and 
his contributions were not welcomed by editors. When 
he became editor of the Overland Monthly he produced 
a story of his own, entitled ‘‘The Luck of Roaring 
Camp.” It was a strange story, unlike anything that 
had appeared, and the publisher refused to have it in his 
magazine. However, the author insisted, and the pub- 
lisher yielded the point, saying that it would ruin the 
paper. 

FOURTH PUPIL. 

Western critics and readers did not like it, for they 
thought it a false, overdrawn picture of life and man- 
ners among them. Nevertheless, the ‘‘ Luck” met wit 
many admirers in the East, and the editor of the Atlan- 
tic Monthly asked for a story like it. This was as great 
& compliment as the young author could receive, and 
from that time his struggles for a living were over, 





FIFTH PUPIL. 

His next attempt ‘‘ Outcasts of Poker Flat” was quite 
as well received. In 1870, ‘‘ The Heathen Chinee,” 
a dialect poem, was published and became a general fav- 
orite. About this time he accepted the professorship of 
English literature in the university of California, but he 
soon resigned it, and devoted his time to writing. Since 
then he bas lived in New York and Boston, where he 
is a great favorite in literary circles. He has held the 
office of United States consul to Crefeld, Germany, and 
Glasgow, Scotlana. 

SIXTH PUPIL. 

His poems are of two kinds, Cialect poems, as the 
‘ Heathen Chinee,” ‘‘ The Society upon the Stanislaus,” 
‘“* Jim,” and “ Chiquita,” and those written in pure Eng- 
lish, as ‘‘ A Greyport Legend,” ‘‘ A Newport Romance.” 
and “ Dickens in Camp.” His short stories and prose 
sketches comprise ‘‘ Tennessee's Partner,” “‘ The Idyl of 
Red Gulch,” etc. He has also published two volumes of 
‘Condensed Novels,” in imitation of the style of popu- 
lar authors,” ‘‘ Maruja, a novel,” *‘ Tales of the Argo- 
nants,” etc., etc. 

SEVENTH PUPIL. 

Brete Harte’s work is distinctly American; it could 
not have been done elsewhere. His stories and songs of 
the mining camp and the hills will always be dear to 
Americans. Nor is his popularity confined to this coun- 
try. Heis widely read in England, and his works have 
been translated into a number of foreign languages. 





THE ANGELUS. 





Bells of the past, whose long forgotten music 
Still fills the wide expanse, 

Lingering in the sober twilight of the present 
With color of romance. 


Within the circle of your incantation, 
No blight or mildew falls ; 

Nor fierce unrest, nor lust, nor low ambition, 
Passes those airy walls. 


O solemn bells! whose consecrated masses 
Recall the faith of old.— 

O tinkling bells! that lull with twilight music 
The spiritual fold. 


Your voices break and falter in the darkness,— 
Break, falter, and are still ; 

And veiled and mystic, like the Host descending, 
The sun sinks from the hill! 





-o- 


Over the trackless past, somewhere, 
Lie the lost days of our tropic youth, 
Only regained by faith and prayer, 
Only recalled by prayer and plaint : 
Each lost day has its patron saint. 
—THE Lost GALLEON, 


SOO SO— 


MONTH OF AUGUST. 





Aug. 1.—FRAaANcIs Scott Kry, b. 1779. 

Aug. 28.—JOHANN WOLFGANG VON GOETHE, b. 
1749. 

Aug. 29.—OLIVER WENDELL HoLMEs, b. 1809. 

Aug. 31.—ELIZABETH STUART PHELPs, b. 1844. 

Aug. 23.—OLIVER HAZARD PERRY, b, 1785. 











The above is designed to be put upon the blackboard in time to 
allow the pupils to look up something about cach. 





Francis Scott Key, an American poet and lawyer, 
born in Maryland. He was the author of our national 
song, ‘‘ The Star Spangled Banner.” It was composed 
during the bombardment of Fort McHenry in the war of 
1812, while its author was a prisoner on board a British 
vessel. Key died in 1843. 





JOHANN WOLFGANG VON GOETHE, the most famous of 
German writers, was born at Frankfort on-the-Main 
where his boyhood was spent. He studied at the uni- 
versity of Leipsic, and afterward at Strasburg. His 
works number many volumes. ‘‘ Wilhelm Meister,” 
‘‘Sorrows of Werther,” ‘‘ Iphigenia,” ‘‘ Tasso,” ‘* Her- 
mann and Dorothea,” are a few ofthem. “Faust” is 
considered one of the greatest creations of any time. 
Goethe died at Weimar in 1832 at the advanced age of 
84. 





OLIVER WENDELL HOLMEs is distinquished as a pro- 
fessor of anatomy, as a wit, a poet, and as a writer of 
graceful prose. He was for many years professor of 
anatomy in Dartmouth and Harvard colleges, and now 
occupies the position of professor emeritus. Although 
he has written ably on subjects pertaining to his profes- 
sion, he is better known by his poetry than by his 
science. He has written a number of novels—‘‘ The 
Guardian Angel,” ‘Elsie Venner,” etc.: delightful 
‘“* Breakfast Table” books, and a zreat deal of poetry of 
a very high order. He fitly named one volume “‘ Songs 
in Many Keys,” for they are grave and gay, sad and 
sweet. ‘‘The One Hoss Shay ” 
“The Chambered Nautilus,” ‘‘ The Last Leaf,” “Old 
Tronsides,” etc., are almost as well known. Dr. Holmes 
is now over eighty years old; and he is still hale and 
hearty. 


is a general favorite, 


ELIZABETH STUART PHELPS, now Mrs. Ward, is a pop- 
ular novelist and poet. 
and early turned her attention to writing. * Gates 
Ajar;” her first important book, ran through twenty 
editions in less than a year. ** Men, 
Women, and Ghosts.” a collection stories, 
**Beyond the Gates,” “The Story ** Doctor 
Zay,” ** An Old Maid’s Paradise,” 


She received a liberal education, 


Other books are 
of short 
of Avis,” 
etc., etc. 

OLIVER HAZARD PERRY, was born at South 
Rhode Island, in 1785, and when 
entered the navy. His first service was in the war with 
Tripoli. In 1812 he was given cémmand of a fleet of gun- 
boats in New York harbor. His name will always be 
connected with the battle of Lake Erie, which took 
place September 10, 1813. His message to General Har- 
rison, ‘‘ We have met the enemy, and they are ours,” 
is among the noted sayings of our great men. His serv- 
ices were publically acknowledged by congress, and he 
was promoted. Perry died in 1819 of yellow fever. 


Kingston, 


fourteen vears old 


STORIES OF PEOPLE. 


Every one knows of Longfellow’s kindness to children. 
fHe was always ready to receive calls from the little 
folks, and he treated them with as much consideration 
as if they were grown people. After the chair made 
from the wood of the village blacksmith’s tree was pre- 
sented him, he gave orders that all children should be 
allowed to come and see the chair, and for several days 
the school children filed through the house 
tle fellow was calling on him, and, looking through the 
books in the library, ‘‘Have you got 
Killer ’?*’ he asked. Mr. Longfellow replied that he was 
sorry that the book was not in his collection. The next 
day the little boy rang the bell, and giving the servant 
two cents, he told her to give it to Mr. Longfellow and 
tell him to buy a copy of “ Jack the Giant Killer” for 
his own. 


Once a lit- 


‘Jack the Giant 


When the French 
painting his *‘ Retreat from Russia,” he 
coat worn by Napoleon, and copied it exactly, even to 
the creases. It was mid-winter, and the 
covered with snow, but he did most of his work out of 
doors, studying the winter landscape. His servant kept 
a hot foot-stove under the artist's feet, but even then he 
suffered much from the cold. He had 
made exactly like the one that Napoleon rode, and 
seated upon this, he studied his own figure in the mirror 
opposite, The landscape he prepared by strewing the 
studio with white powder to answer for snow. Such 
hard work brought its reward. The young painter who 
once was glad to get one dollar per yard for his work, 
afterward received a thousand dollars an inch for a pic- 
ture. 


Meissonier, famous artist, was 


borrowed the 


ground was 


a wooden horse 





When “ Marian Evans,” better known by her pen 
name of George Eliot, was a very little girl she made up 
her mind that she was going to be * 
imitated everything tnat she saw others do, and told 
how when she was only four years old she sat down at 
the piano and pretended to play, although she did not 
know a note. This was to impress the servant with her 
importance. She was very fond of books, and had a 
great faculty for remembering what she read. An 
older sister borrowed a copy of one of Scott's novels from 
a neighbor, and returned it before ‘‘ George Eliot " had 
finished it. The child was much disappointed at this, 
and she began to copy it from memory. When this was 
known, the book was borrowed again, and she was 


happy. 


somebody.” She 








July 25, 1891. 
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IMPORTANT EVENTS, ETC. 


Selected from Our Times, published by E. L. Kellogg & Co.; 
price, 30 cents. 





NEWS SUMMARY. 

JuLy 10.— Drought in Spain.—Grasshopper pest becoming 
serious in Washington, Kansas, New Mexico, and Arizona.— Work 
progressing rapidly on the World's fair buildings. 

JuLY 12.—Russia will have no grain to export this season.—No 
Orange lodges to be allowed in the British army. 

JuLy 13.—Kussian peasants threatened with famine.—Emperor 
William starts for Scodand.—A memorial to Franz Abt unveiled 
at Brunswick.—No hope of Mr. Spurgeor’s recovery.—Davis’ 
remains to be buried in Richmond.— Bids opened at Washington 
for the making of one hundred cannon for the United States. 

Juty 14.—The French celebrate the anniversary of the fall 
of the Bastile.—Emperor William going to Norway.—Arizona 
Navajos threaten war.—Roumania refuses to receive fugitive 
Russian Jews, 

Juny 15.—The overfiow in the Colorado desert increases, now 
covering 2,000 square miles.—A revolution feared in Haiti. 

JuLy 16.—A dinner in London to celebrate the adoption of the 
copyright act.—A statue to Theodore Parker to be erected in 
London. 

JoLy 17.—Com. Morgan refuses to have any rejJations with the 
Catholic bureau in Indian schools.—A_ $2,000,000 fire in Santiago 
Chili.—The Czar and Czarina coldly received in Finland. 


POPULATION AND ALTITUDE. 


A recent census bulletin shows that in the area below 500 
feet is included nearly all that part of the population 
which is engaged in manufacturing and in the foreign com- 
merce of the country, ahd most of that engaged in the 
culture of cotton, rice, and sugar. The interval between 
500 and 1,500 feet comprises the greater part of the prairie 
states and the grain producing states of the Northwest. 
East of the ninety-eighth meridian 1,500 fee is practically 
the upper limit of population, all the country lying above 
that elevation being mountainous. 

The debatable ground between the arid region of the 
Cordilleran plateau and the region of the Mississippi 
valley has an elevation of trom 2,000to 3,000 feet. Above 
that height irregation is usually necessary. Between 4,000 
and 5,000 feet and more markedly between 5,000 and 6,000 
feet the population is decidedly in excess of the grade or 
grades below it. Thisis mainly due to the fact that the 
densest settlement at high altitudes in the Cordilleran 
region is at the eastern base of the Rocky mountains and 
in the valleys about Great Salt lake which regions lie be- 
tween 4,000 and 6,000 feet. Of these the extensive settle- 
ments at the base of the mountains in Colorado are mainly 
between 5,000 and 6,000 feet. 

The population above 6,000 feet, confined almost ex- 
clusively to the Cordilleran system in Colorado, New 
Mexico, Nevada, and California, is engaged principally in 
mining. The tendency of population is toward the region 
of greater altitudes, being most marked in that lying be- 
tween 1,000 and 6,000 feet above the sea. The density of 
population is greatest near sea level in that narrow strip 
along the seaboard which contains our great seaports. 
The density diminishes gradually and rather uniformly 
up to 2,000 feet, where the population becomes quite 
sparse. The average elevation of the country, excluding 
Alaska, is about 2,500 feet. The average elevation at which 
the inhabitants lived, taking cognizance of their distribu- 
tion, was 687 feet in 1870; in 1880 it had increased to 739 
feet, and in 1890 to 788 feet. 


SOUTH AMERICAN REPUBLICS. 


Life in some of the republics of Central and South 
America would seem very dull if there was not a revolu- 
tion at least once a year. Brazil’s government is more 
stable than those of most of the others, there having been 
but one revolution (that of Para) since the republic was 
founded. In Argentina there are now tocal conspiracies, 
but the government manages by means of the army to 
prevent any out break. In Chili the work of killing each 
other of the two factions still goes on. The disturbances 
in the republic of Guatemala have been growing more 
serious during the struggle between the rival candidates 
for the presidency. Corta Rica wishes to have Americans 
develop her resources, but can give them no assurances 
that the peace will be lasting. Mexico congratulates her- 
self that peace is firmly established, and that capital is freely 
invested in all kinds of industrial undertakings. 





SKIN GRAFTING OPERATION. 


Some months ago a Mrs. Wilcke had her entire scalp 
and left-ear torn off by machinery in a New York laundry. 
She was taken to Bellevue hospital and a few days later the 
operation of grafting skin from the limbs of her husband 
was begun. As only a narrow strip three inches long and 
an inch wide could be transplanted at one time, the process 
of covering the raw flesh on Mrs. Wilcke’s head was slow. 
By patching the left eyebrow the power of using the eyelid 
has been restored. No attempt has been made to replace 
the left ear. The work of grafting is still going on. 





HANNIBAL HAMLIN DEAD,—Hannibal Hamlin, who was 


vice-president of the United States from 1861-5,died recently. 
He held many political offices during his life-time and died 
full of yearsand of honors. It isaremarkable fact that not 
one of the former vice-presidents is now alive, but this will 
not prevent the politicians from wanting the office. 





A RAILROAD Across AUSTRALIA.—A new era will open 
for the continent when the transcontinental railroad is 
finished. In the south 698 miles of the road are already 
completed between the port of Adelaide and Angle Port. 
In the north the railroad has been completed from Port 
Driven south as far as Pine Creek. The distance yet to be 
covered is 1098 miles, of which itis thought nearly half 
will be built this year. Most of the country through 
whic» the road passes can obtain plenty of water by 
means of artesian wells. 





A GRECIAN HERO HERE,—Prince George of Greece has 
been lionized everywhere since he saved the life of the 
Czarowitch in Japan by striking down his assailant. The 
prince is almost a giant in size and the blow he gave the 
Japanese assassin must have been no light one. Lately he 
has been traveling in the United States and has been given 
cordial receptions in Chicago and other places. A bright 
career is open for the young man, for the gratitude of the 
czar of Russia will undoubtedly be shown in a very sub- 
stantial manner. 





THE WEATHER BUREAU.—Everybody is acquainted with 
this department of the government through ‘‘ Old Proba- 
bilities ” in the corner of the newspaper. The department 
has just been transferred from the war department to the 
department of agriculture, and Prof. Mark W. Harrington, 
of Michigan,appointed chief. Secretary Rusk says the work 
of the department goes beyond the mere forecasting of the 
weather. It should also investigate the climatic conditions 
of various sections of the country with their influence on 
plant growth. 

DISSATISFIED CHIPPEWAS.—The Indians of the White 
Earth reservation are reported as very much dissatisfied 
with the government’s dealings with them, and ready to 
revolt. The Leech lake Indians joined in a dance with 
them, but the police, becoming alarmed tore down the hall 
in which the savage orgy was taking place. The red men 
do not like the government’s slowness in the allotment of 
land and the payment of damages caused by the over- 
flow of the upper Mississippi reservoirs. Chief White 
Cloud says the Indians will not take anything but money 
for the ruin of their rice fields. 





VISITING HIS GRANDMOTHER. —Queen Victoria has been 
enjoying a visit from her grandson, William, the young 
emperor of Germany. He was affectionately received by 
the Queen. Various places in London and vicinity were 
visited and then he left for Scotland. William’s visit to 
England has aroused the jealousy of Russia, whose news- 
papers suggest that Russia and France jointly protest 
against the English occupation of Egypt. 


Hot WATER FROM ARTESIAN WELLS.-- The water com- 
pany at Boise City, Idaho, own two artesian wells which 
conjointly discharge daily over 1,000,000 gallons of hot 
water. The temperature of the water is 180° Fahrenheit. 

FOREIGNERS IN WEsT RussiA.—The governors of Kieff, 
Podolia, and Volhynia have issued a decree announcing 
that all foreigners in those provinces must either become 
naturalized citizens or leave the country, and that foreign- 
ers who become Russian citizens must remain in their pres- 
ent domiciles for an unbroken period of ten years. The 
decree is aimed at the populous German colonies adjacent 
to the Austrian frontier. 


FORTY-FOUR STATES.—The national flag has emblazoned 
on its furty-four stars. The law provides than an addi- 
tional star, after the addition of any new state to the 
Union, shall not be added to the official flag until the 
Fourth of July next succeeding. Accordingly, the star of 
Wyoming which, was admitted tothe Union, July 11, 
1890, appeared for the first time on our flag. The increase 
to forty-four indicates the marvelous development of the 
country and the unprecedented growth of the nation. 





THE PosTAL Unton.—The Avstralian colonies, soon to 
be known as the Australian Commonwealth, joins the pos- 
tal union not only to its great convenience but to all hav- 
ing correspondence in that country. The postal rates 
under the Universal Postal Union is low, and the system 
by which the stamps of all countries embraced in the 
union are available is most admirable. This union in- 
cludes all European countries and most of their colonies, 
Africa, the South American countries: in fact, with the 
accession of Australia, no important commercial country is 
now out of the union. 





SUCCESSFUL SEALERS-—The number of sealskins secured 
by the British Columbia sealing fleet in the waters of 
Bering sea up to June 30, was 17,800. The skins have been 
safely landed at Victoria, the owners this year having 
taken the precaution to send up a vessel for the purpose of 
collecting the catch from the different schooners. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 


So many Questions are received that the columns of the whole 

paper are not arge enough t> hold all the answers to them. We 
are therefore compelled to adhere to these rules: 
LA tions relating to school ent or work will be 
answe on this page or by letter. 2. ry questions that can be 
answered by reference to an ordinary text-book or mtst 
be ruled out, and all anonymous communications rejected. The 
names of persons sending letters will be withheld if requested. 








ADVANCEMENT OF TEACHERS. 

I am intensely interested in the stand THE JOURNAL is 
taking in respect to teachers, viz. : that a teacher should 
attain a diploma and then be troubled no more by exami- 
nations. Last year, early in February, I induced eleven 
teachers in the town where I was teaching to join a club ; 
we called it the Advance Club. We meet every week. The 
first subject we took up was grammar, and chose Brown’s 
as a text-book. One of the teachers was selected as leader. 
We had a little constitution and afew by-laws. Weagreed 
to mind the leader, to attend the meetings, and get the les- 
sons. We took twenty lessons in grammar and could 
answer nearly every question ; we parsed and analyzed and 
diagrammed. Then we took up arithmetic and went over 
that rapidly, reciting the rules and explaining examples. 
Then we took up geography and had twenty review lessons 
in that—this we have just closed and now aim to get ten 
lessons in physiology before vacation. 

Of the eleven members four had first certificates and these 
are going to try for state diplomas ; four had second certifi- 
cates and these will get first certificates; the other three 
will get second certiticates. Thus you see an advance has 
been made here. The questions in the TEACHERS’ PROFES- 
SION have been very helpful; we are determined to drill 
ourselves up so as to be good scholars. This drill is good 
for us in other ways. We spend an hour under the direc- 
tion of the leader; then comes alittle lunch; then one who 
was appointed takes up some news topic, some discuvery, 
and expounds as best she can. In this way we hope to 
keep abreast of the times. We read the live books of the 


times and give our opinions of them. 
a . L. G. X. 
This is certainly cheering. The movement towards pro- 
fessionalizing the teachers is staggering to its feet : in a 
few years it will have attained a good deal of strength. 
Kvery teacher should aim at a diploma. Let us end this 
miserable farce that is now being played. 





Please publish in your columns a list of the ten best books 
suited tor children between the ages of eight and sixteen to read. 
Dublin, Ky. A. M. R. 

Your question gives such a wide range as to age that it 
will be impossible to select any ten books that would meet 
the case. Choosing books for children is a difficult thing 
to do, as taste and judgment vary. 1 suggest more than 
“ten’’ leaving the selection with you: 


Wonder Book, - - - - Hawthorne. 
Water Babies, - - - - - Kingsley. 
Little Women, - - - - Miss Alcott. 
Tales of Shakespeare, - Charles and Mary Lamb. 
Zigzag Series, - - - - Butterworth. 
Boys’ King Authur, - - - - Lanier. 
Tom Brown at Rugby, ~ - - - Hughes. 
Little Lord Fauntleroy. - ° - 7 Mrs. Burnett. 
Vicar of Wakefield, - - - Goldsmith. 
Uncle Tom’s Cabin, - - ~ Mrs. Stowe. 
Black Beauty, - - - - Miss Sewall. 
Fairy Land of Science, - - - Miss Buckley. 
Lady of the Lake, - ~ - - - Scott. 
History of England, - - - - Dickens. 
Age of Fables, - ~ - - - Bullfinch. 
Sketch Book, - - - - - Irving. 
David Copperfield, - - - - Dickens. 
Boys of "76,  - - - - - - Coffin. 
Hiawatha, - - - - - Longfellow. 
Snow Beund, ~ - - ~ - Whittier. 


What is the correct way of teaching a spelling lesson, when the 
wits lesson is written in prose ? 
0. D. C. 8. 


I would never teach a spelling lesson in any other than a 
sentence form. Teaching spelling by detached columns of 
words isa fruitful cause of much of our poor spelling, since 
it teaches words without any thought connection. No one 
way can be laid down as the best in teaching spelling. I 
should first select the difficult words in the prose sentence, 
explain their meaning, use them in simple sentences to 
familiarize them with a thought; then would draw atten- 
tion to the arrangement of the letters, using devices by 
way of association to clinch them in memory. After all 
this preliminary work was done ! would give the pupils a 
few minutes to imprint the words on their minds; then 
dictate the entire sentence to the class, by easy phrases, 
for their written spelling. 





Is the custom to mclude “days of grace” in Bank Discount the 
same in ajl states ? 
Salisbury, Conn. 8. J. R. 


The custom varies in the different states. Application 
at a bank would settle the matter for the state in which 
you reside. 





Would you teach children to says 8, 8, and 0, 0, or whatever the 
double letters happen to be, or would you have them say deuble 
8 or double 0? 

Kan. L. M. E. 


Both ways are used ; the former method is coming into 





use and will be universally employed in time. 
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THE EDUCATIONAL FIELD 


EDUCATIONAL SCHEME FOR THE WORKING- 
MAN, 








Still the Toynbee Hall idea is extending. Any re- 
spectable man may obtain a thorough Harvard college 
education at an expense of twenty-five cents a month. 
This new educational scheme has been in operation 
about three months, and already more than one hundred 
laboring men, who have never before had an opportu- 
nity beyond the public schools, are profiting by the plan. 
The Prospect Progressive Union, as the new work is 
called, was largely the work of a Harvard student of the 
divinity school, Robert E. Ely, who saw in it, besides a 
plan to give the poor man a chance for an education, an 
opportunity to wipe out the existing distrust against the 
higher classes. Contributions were made, four rooms 
were taken within ten minutes ride of Harvard college, 
and the work began. A corps of forty students are the 
voluntary instructors, and several professors also assist. 
The new students were met as fequals, and the hand- 
shaking was genuine. 

The plan of instruction includes popular lectures by 
Harvard professors and others in natural science, litera- 
ture, history, and political economy, besides regular in- 
struction in the educational department. The branches 
pursued in this are mathematics, free-hand and mechan- 
ical drawing, book-keeping, penmanship, civil govern- 
ment, English literature, vocal and piano music, geom- 
etry, geology, chemistry, history, political economy, 
English grammar and composition, French, Latin, Ger- 
man, and Italian. Besides this, private instruction is 
given to twenty men, either at Prospect house or by 
students at their rooms. The would-be student has 
only to fill out a blank, stating what study or studies he 
desires to take up, and giving the amount of time he can 
devote te the work, together with the specified hours 
when it will be most convenient for him to take lessons. 
Arrangements are then made to accommodate him. 
Although it is half a private matter at present, the whole 
of the university will doubtless be connected with it. 
This is a practical realization of the university extension 
movement, combined with a work in ethics. The ad- 
vantage to the student-teachers in meeting the problems 
of real life and doing something for humanity while yet 
at college, are not among the least of the benefits of this 
werk. 


~~ 
a ae 





At the Chautauqua Assembly at Pacific Grove, Cali- 
fornia, a school of methods has been held under the 
direction of Prof. Will. S. Monroe, superintendent of 
schools at Pasadena. About a dozen counties of Cali- 
fornia were represented by students during the two 
weeks’ session of the school which, though at first an 
experiment, has proved a success. Professor Monroe 
conducted the study of psychology, history of peda- 
gogics and grammar grade methods ; H. C. Keys, super- 
intendent of schools at Riverside, exemplified arithme. 
tic, penmanship, and pedagogics ; Prof. John Dickinson, 
a geologist of large experience East, and until lately 
connected with the University of Southern California, 
gave lectures on geology and biology ; Philip M. Fisher, 
ex-superintendent of schools of Alameda county, spoke 
on school law ; President Jordan, of Leland Stanford, Jr., 
university, addressed the clases on pedagogics, and Miss 
Henrietta Bancroft, late dean of the Woman’s college, 
at Monrovia, who was recently elected principal of the 
Riverside high school, gave several interesting lectures 
on literature and ethics. A course of study has also 
been conducted by Miss Margaret E. Schallenberger, of 
the training department of the state normal school, at 
San Jose. 

An interesting feature of this summer study has been 
the opportunity afforded the students to go out on the 
Pacific coast and gather specimens for geological and 
biological work. 


A NEW monthly magazine, The Western N. C. Jour- 
nal of Education, appeared in June. It is a courageous, 
optimistic little magazine and deserves success. Its 
seven interrogation points for its teacher-readers is a 
guarantee of its tone and spirit: 


“ What are you doing to make your schoo! better ? 
What school journa)s do you read? 

How many books have you read on teaching since 1890? 
What is your aim in sand work ? 

. Have you learned know thyself ’’? 

Do you love your work? 

. Do Fou sit at the feet of the Great Teacher continually ?” 


A LITTLE two-leaved sheet 548 inches—The Oak Leaf 
(Baton Rouge, La.)—has a big thought in its miniature 
‘leader’ for July. It is worth transplanting: ‘A 


TP me pepo 





good deal is said ond written ewndans one exten- 
sion—university extension, normal extension, etc. 
There is one extension that must take precedence to 
make others valuable, to wit : thoroughly-trained-ability 
in-the-school-room-extension-to-the-be-ginning-grades. 

“*The extension of proper helps in the earlier forma- 
tive periods of the child's life will produce more fruit in 
the upper extension. Neither university nor normal 
extension can correct the evils of mis-training in the 
beginning of the school life. Let the educational plan 
be broadened to take in the low grades of study as well 
as the higher.” 


THE quiet, unostentatious manner and genuine 
modesty that marked the demeanor of Prince George of 
Greece, in his recent visit to America, was an excellent 
object lesson to the school children of America. It 
would be hard to find many American princes with only 
money for their claim to distinction who would have 
traveled with as little parade as did this young man 
** born to the purple.” 





It is said that a novel difficulty has arisen in the 
schools of North Dakota. As fast as Eastern teachers go 
there to supply the demand for the schools, they are mar- 
ried. The local board declare that a “‘ term or two” is 
as long as a new teacher can be expected to remain in 
the schools. 


SIx women have been appointed on the London schoo} 
board at a salary of $400 each. Britannia rules some- 
thing else besides ‘‘ the waves.” The ladies who are re- 
ceiving salaries on school boards in America will please 
‘* stand and be counted.’ 


THE Tileston normal school at Wilmington, N. C., 
established by Mrs. Hemanway, of Boston, twenty-five 
years ago and maintained ever since by her generosity, 
has reached a final close. Miss Amy Bradley, who bas 
been the principal of the school from the beginning, 
has resigned from ill-health, and Mrs. Hemanway will 
not attempt to fill her place. The closing scenes were 
most effective. The pioneer work done by Miss Bradley 
in this field has been of that faithful, missionary quality 
that will make her memory revered by all who have 
come within range of her influence. 





THE young school girl of Norwich, Ct., Miss Irene W. 
Coit, who successfully took the examination for admis- 
sion to Yale college, ‘‘ just for fun,” was surprised at 
her own success and modestly deprecates all the noto- 
riety it has created. Her determination to try for Yale, 
together with the male students in her class, was her 
own idea, but was séconded by Dr. Robert P. Keep, 
principal of the Norwich Free Academy. He arranged 
with Prof. Seymour, of Yale college, to give her a pri- 
vate examination at herown home. There were nearly 
a dozen difficult papers in mathematics, as many more 
in Latin and Greek that must be read “ at sight” and a 
score of other papersin German and other studies. It is 
possible the young lady may go to Vassar or Wellesley 
college or may devote herself to a literary career. 

A TEACHER in passing along the street heard the word 
“next” called out in true school-room style. A famil- 
iar chord was struck; surely she was close by some 
basement school; and being a stranger in the city she 
glanced anxiously about for the familiar sight of a 
school-room ‘in full working order. Her disappoint- 
ment was only equaled by her surprise to find the com- 
mand “ next” had proceeded from a barber’s shop. The 
excessive use of this word among teachers in class reci- 
tation is not realized by them or it would havea long 
vacation. 





THERE is a mixed comfort in finding somebody else 
worse off than we are. It often furnishes the only light 
by which we cap see our situation to be as good as it 
really is. Any teacher who feels that her prospects are 
not brilliant for next year will be able to glean a little 
complacent satisfaction from the following advertise- 
ment in a foreign paper: 


Were. Two Experienced Assistant MISTRESSES for 

IL. and [II., in Large Mixed School under a Mas- 
ter. Good Sewing and Discipline essential. Drawing and Sol-fa 
recommendations. Salary to £50. Apply, Managers, Denaby 
Main Colliery Schools, Mexbro, Rotherha: 





TsHosE whose ‘profession and technical study entitle 
their opinion to confidence in the preservation of the 
eye, tell us that if all the school books were printed 
with white words on black background, the sight of the 
eye would be continued much longer. That the use of 


sened by this change is also asserted. The following 


reason is given: ‘‘ When the eye rests on the printed 
page the impression of the white, not the black, is 
thrown upon the retina, leaving the shape of the black 
letters unimpressed by the light reflected from the page. 
A black surface is located only by its surroundings ; 
hence the paradox, we look at a black object and describe 
it, declaring we see it, and yet it is something we do not 
see. The reason of this is, that black surfaces reflect 
none of the colors of the rainbow while a white surface 
reflects them all.” 


AN article in the Popular Science Monthly pleads for 
plenty of sleep for school children : 


“We all know how much greater is the need of sleep fur chil- 
dren than for grown persons, and how necessary for ther good it 
is to be able fully to satisty this need ; but how great it is gener- 
ally at any particular ave of the child is very bard to define 
exactly. The amount varies under different climatic conditions. 
In Sweden, we consider a sleep of eleven or twelve bours necee- 
sary for the younger school children, and of at least eight or nine 
hours for the older ones.”’ 





Ha1ti.—This spelling the name of an island commonly 
known by the form Hayti, is sanctioned by authority of 
the committee on spelling of geographical names ap- 
pointed by the secretary of the navy. It will appear in 
this form on the charts made by government. 


C. M. Davis, who has been superintendent of 
the public schools of Essex county, outside of 
Newark, for twenty years, was elected to the posi- 
tion of superintendent of schools in Bayonne, N. J., ata 
salary of $1,800. The town of Bayonne is tobe congrat- 
ulated in securing the services of this energetic man 
who has the cause of education at heart. 





THEKE is an amusing connection between some of the 
local reports of the attendence at teachers’ associations 
held at popular resorts and the condition of the weather 
during the meetings. For instance ‘‘ The morning was 
fine; bathing excellent. There was but a small attend- 
ance at the morning's session of the association and 
hardly a corporal's guard was present when the meeting 
closed at noon.” * * * ‘The morning was cold and 
rainy ; but there was an excellent attendance at the 
opening meeting of the teachers.” 


To conserve the use of pure English, according to the 
English standard, it will be necessary to change Amer- 
ican spelling in these instances: In all words that have 
been introduced into Eng)ish through the French tongue, 
preserve the “I's” and ‘‘ u's’ wherever they are so used 
in the language from which they are derived. 





A TEACHER put a list of nouns on the blackboard 
with a direction to, ‘‘Add s or es to make the plural.” 
One little fellow looked at the list a long time, and when 
asked if his lesson was prepared, said, ‘‘ No'm. I can’t 
add sores to those words and make hen mean more 
than one.” Poor child! As the Indian said, *‘ How 
can?” 





SUBSTITUTE teachers in the New York schools are to re- 
ceive $1.25 a day. A woman who can curl feathers, 
iron clothes, or scrub painted woolwork can get that 
amount without spending four years in anormal college. 


One of the interesting objects which will be exhib- 
ited at the World’s Fair is a table made from the timber 
of the house in Funchal, Madeira, in which Columbus 
lived for a time before he began his voyages of discov- 


ery. 





How would the following advice from Abraham Lin- 
coln in a letter to a friend apply to teachers on a vaca- 
tion? ‘‘Do not worry. Eat three square meals a 
day. Say your prayers. Think of your wife. Be 
courteous to your credtors. Keep your digestion good. 
Steer clear of biliousness. Exercise. Go slow and go 
easy. Maybe there are other things that our special 
care requires to make you happy, but, my friend, these 
I reckon, will give you a good lift.” 


THE case of Dr: Hoose, principal of the Cortland nor- 
mal school, is this: The local board of trustees asked for 
his resignation ; he refused to give it; they then ap- 
pointed Prof. F. J. Cheney, to the place and this was 
confirmed by State Supt. Draper. It appears that while 
principal Hoose is held in high esteem, his local board 
and he cannot work in harmony together. 





THE matter of the removal of Superintendent Apgar, 
in New Brunswick, N. J., by the board of education, 
has been taken up by the citizens of the town, and will 
probably become a matter of litigation. The board re- 
fused to give reasons for his removal, and it is insisted 





eye glasses among young people would be greatly les- 








they must do so or let him remain. 
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EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATIONS. 


Southern Tilinois Association, Mt. vowaen, Aue, e 
East Mississippi Teachers’ Association, Corinth, July 23-31. J. 
G. Wooten, Pres, 
SUMMER SCHOOLS. 


Notional Summer School, Glens Falls, N. Y., July 21, three | ad 


weeks. 
Martha's Vineyard Summer Institute, begins July 13. 

Amherst Summer School, July 7-August 10. 

Alfred Hall Summer School of English, French, and German, 
Prudence Island, R. I. 

National School of Elocution and Oratory, Thousand Island 
Park, N.Y. July 6-August 14. 

~- Summer Schoo! of Methods, Indiana, Pa. July 3, three 
weeks, 

Summer School of Languages, Asbury Park, N.J.,and Chicago, 


Th. 
a” E. Holt’s Normal Music School, Lexington, Mass., August 4- 


Mt. Nebo Summer School, Mt. Nebo, Ark. 

Boston School of Oratory. Summer session of five weeks opens 
July 6. Prin. Moses True Brown, 7 A Beacon St. 

Harvard University Summer School. Address Secretary Har- 
vard University, Cumbridge, Mass. 

Marine Biological Laboratory, Wood’s Holl, July 8-Aug. 26. 
Address H. C. Bumpus, Wood's Holl, Mass. 

Ontario Schoo! of Oratory and Elocution, Grimsby Park, On- 
tario, July 6 to Aug. 15. 

Callanan Summer School of Methods, Des Moines, Iowa, July 
6-31. Address C. W. Martin, lresMoines, [owa. 

Sea Side Summer Normal, Corpus Christi, Tex. Four weeks in 
July. Address Prof. J. E. ey ae Dallas, Tex. 

Lake Minnetonka Summer School, Excelsior, Minn., July 7, con- 
tinuing 4 weeks. H. B. McConwell, director, Excelsior, Minn. 

Peabody State Normal Institute, Troy, Alabama, August 17, five 
weeks. E. R. Eldridge, LU. D., conductor, 

Biological Laboratory, Cold Spring Harbor, L. l. Season of 
1891 


Monteagle Summer Schools, Monteagle, Tenn., opens July 3, 
continuing from four to eight weeks, Address F. H. Peebies, 
Monteagie, Tenn. 

Southern California Summer School for Teachers.—Santa Moni- 
ea, California, July 6, August 14, 


The depressing effects of warm weather are overcome by Hood's 
Sarsaparilla. 100 doses $1. 


_ BOOK DEPARTMENT. 











NEW BOOKS. 


THE ALHAMBRA. By Washington Irving. Edited for 
the use of schools, by Alice H. White. Boston: Ginn 
& Co. 1891. 285 pp. 50 cents. 

The publishers have been doing a good work in issu- 
ing in the “‘ Classics for Children ” series writings of last- 
ing value, in a cheap and popular shape. These have 
done a great deal to increase the love of literary study in 
schools. No writings are better suited for this purpose 
than those of Irving, who managed to throw around 
every subject he touched an indescribable charm. He 
knew, probably as well as any writer who ever lived, 
how to employ the “ witchery of words,” The history 
and legends of the Alhambra is certainly as fascinating 
a subject as ever engaged his pen. The editor has 
abridged the original by omitting a part of ‘‘ The Jour- 
ney,” and several other chapters entire. Most of the 
Spanish words and phrases in which the work abounds 
have been left out, and in cases where the author him- 
self has not furnished a translation, an English equiva- 
lent has been substituted. The volume will incite in 
many a young person a desire to read more of the works 
of this great American writer. 


BRUNHILDE; OR, THE Last Act OF NorMa. By Pedro 
A. De Alarcon. Translated from the 8S sh, b 
Mrs. Francis J. A. Darr. New York: A. Lovell 
Co. 311 pp. $1.00. 

In this story we are given a taste of Spanish litera- 
ture, in a work by one of its leading representatives. A 
violin virtuoso falls in love with a prima donna during 
the last act of Norma at a Seville theatre during 
which their combined arts enrapture the audi- 
ence. He follows her to her far northern home, 
unravels the mystery surrounding her, and marries her. 
The author wastes no words. Not a description or a 
conversation is superfluous—everything helps on toward 
the denouement, Even the sentences are trimmed to 
the last degree. De Alarcon’s dramatic instincts are 
strong and the story affects one like listening to a well 
acted play. It will be popular in this country. 


CORNEILLE’S POLYEUCTE. Edited, with an introduction 
and notes, by Alcee Fortier, professor of the French 
language and literaturein Tulane university of Louisi- 
ana. Boston: D. C. Heath & Co., publishers. 130 
pp. 35 cents. 

Although there were writers of tragedy in France 
before Pierre Corneille, he was so much superior to 
them that he is known as the father of Fench tragedy. 
To us who are used to pe es yn spontaneity and 
freedom the cramped rhymed couplets and severel 
classical style of Corneille seem stilted and unnati . 
Nevertheless his dramas are grand productions and 
worthy of the place they have retained as masterpieces. 
Polyeucte Ds pee upon the stage the Christian 
of the middle ages. Some consider it the best play Cor- 
neille ever wrote. The student will profit by a careful 
reading of it. 


AN ELEMENTARY TREATISE ON THE DIFFERENTIAL AND 
INTEGRAL CALCULUS. With examples and explana- 
tions. By George A. Osborne, 8S, B., professor of mathe- 
matics in the Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 
Boston and New York: Leach, Shewell & Sanborn, 
292 pp. $2.00. 

This oy am work iv higher mathematics, intended 
as a text-book for colleges and scientific schools, is based 
on the method of limits, as the most rigorous and most 
intelligible form of presenting the first principles of the 
subject. The method of limits has the advantage also 
of being a familiar one, as it is now used extensively in 
the more elementary branches of mathematics, and the 


student beginning the Differential Calculus may be as- 
sumed to be fully conversant with it. In Chapter V. 
the student is introduced to the differential notation, as 
it is a convenient abbreviation of the corresponding ex- 
pressions by differential co-efficients and has a manifest 
vantage in the study of the Integral Calculus and its 
plications. The chapters on maxima and minima are 
placed after the applications to curves, as the considera- 
tion of that subject is much simplified, by representing 
the function by the ordinate of a curve. Some pages in 
the Integrel Calculus are devoted to a description of 
hyperbolic functions together with their differentials, 
and a comparison is made with the circular functions, 


PROTECTION OR FREE TRADE? By Henry George. 
New York: Henry George & Co.: 42 University 
place. 216 pp. 25 cents. 

Many men may differ with Mr. George’s ideas, but 
none can say he is not an honest searcher after 
truth. In this spirit he treats the question that will be 
eee in the approaching litical campaign. 

atever their political beliefs teaders cannot fail to be 
enlightened from its perusal. It should have a wide 
circwation. 


ELEMENTS OF ENTOMOLOGY. 
Chicago: A, Flanagan. 
This is the title of a work just published, containing 

illustrations of different parts of an insect, as well as the 
insect itself. It also illustrates the different orders of all 
sorts of common insects. There are several valuable chap- 
ters, on how to mount and preserve the insects. It gives 
more practical help in preserving and properly naming 
and mounting insects than could be obtained in a larger 
and much more pretentious work. 


From TIMBER TO'TowN. Down in Egypt. By an early 
settler. Chicago: A. C. McClurg & Co. 287 pp. $1.00. 
This book is dedicated ‘‘ to the pioneers of Illinois and 

their descendants, who remain, and to the memory of 

the departed.” Itis written wholly in country dialect 
and deals with the peculiarities of the country people, 
and tells of the camp-meetings, the corn-huskings, and 
other gatherings. Some very palpable hits are made, as 
when speaking of the preacher at the camp-meeting the 
author says: ‘‘In the mornin’ sarmint he’d druv the 
vale o’ his argymint inter the min’s of all thet lisen’d an’ 
now I know’d he was a gyine ter clinch it an’ I jes’ 

went off ar’ tuk a long waiJk cleen beyant the soun’ o’ 

his voice.” The book gives a fairly truthful and a pleas- 

ingly humorous view of rural life. 


By Noble & Eberhart. 


ScoTt’s LADY OF THE LAKE. With introduction and 
notes. By G. H. Stuart, M. A., principal and profes- 
sor of English, Kumbakonam college. London and 
New York: Macmillan & Co. 261 pp. 40 cents. 


‘* The Lady of the Lake ” is the most popular of Scott’s 
poetical works, especially among young people. An ed- 
ition like this, with an introductory sketch of Scott, full 
and carefully prepared notes, and a mup of the region 
described in the poem, will surely be appreciated. The 
book is handsome typographically and the cloth binding 
neat and substantial, 


CHANSONS POPULAIRES DE LA FRANCE. A selection from 
French — ballads, Edited with introduction and 
notes, by Thomas Frederick Crane, professor in Cor- 
nell university. New York and London: G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons. $1.50. 


Professor Crane has for many years been a student of 
the Romance languages and their literature and was 
therefore qualified for the task that resulted in the pro- 
duction of this volume. The poetry of the court is ruled 
out and only that of the common people taken. As the 
selections are all of a ballad nature, cradle songs, drink- 
ing songs, and religious songs (including legends, festal 
songs, etc.), are excluded. Theintroduction is an histor- 
ical and critical essay on the ballad literature of Europe. 
The poems are followed by copious notes in English. 
This is probably the handsomest of that handsome series, 
the ‘“‘ Knickerbocker Nuggets.” The illustrations are 
suggestive of love, romance, and the gay life in “la 
belle France.” The head and tail pieces are pretty and 
artistic. Prof. Crane is fortunate in having his excellent 
work put in such a handsome dress. 


SHAKESPEARE’S KING HENRY THE EIGHTH. 
William Aldis Wright, LL.D. Oxford: 
Clarendon Press. 176 pp. 40 cents. 

The Clarendon Press series of plays of Shakespeare 
are noted for the very thorough and scholarly manner 
in which they are annotated. The play telling of the 
‘** Kighth Harry” is popular on account of the interest- 
ing period of history to which it relates and the number 
of noted characters it introduces. The preface contains 
a history of the play, comments, etc. 


Edited by 
At the 


A BRIEFER PRACTICAL RHETORIC. By J. Scott Clark, 
A. M., professor of rhetoric in the college of Liberal 
Arts, Syracuse university. New York: Henry Holt 
& Co. 307 pp. Price to teachers, 90 cents. 

This rhetoric is intended for the use of schools where 
the time to be devoted to the subject is limited. It is 
much simpler, therefore, than the ordinary text-book on 
the subject, brief and easily understood rules being fol- 
lowed = abundance of practice. The author believes 
that ‘‘the only practical rhetorical training must be 
largely negative ; that the ability to detect readily and 
remove quickly any blemish from what has already been 
written is the first requisite ; that continual practice of 
this kind will enable the pupil to avoid unconsciously, 
the most common faults in form and style ; tbat what is 
generally called invention cannot be taught in the class- 
room.” In other words as in the art of composi- 
tion cannot take the place of talent or genius, any more 
than it can in painting, sculpture, or any other art. This 














is in accordance with the experience of all literary work- 
ers. The trade of writing must be learned, and the 
school-room is the place to become uainted with its 
elements. Prof. Clark treats the subject under four 
heads —form, style, thought, and versification. The 
first includes spacing, and underscoring, spelling, the 
use of capitals, punctuation, the use of italics and para- 
graphing ; the second, clearness, force, precision, purity, 
propriety, unity, a general exercises, and rhet- 
orical imagery ; the third, selection of subject, outline, 
description, narration, exposition, persuasion, and oral 
discourse ; and the fourth, poetic diction and meter. 
The pursuance of the methods here laid down has been 
uniformly followed by good results. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS. 

Hovucuton, Mirrurn & Co. will soon publish, under the title 
** Practical Morais,” the two manuscripts which recently divided 
the prize of $1,000 offered by the American Secular Union for the 
best work calculated to aid teachers in the important matter of 
moral instruction on a scientific basis. They are ‘* The Laws of 
Daily Conduct,’’ by Nicholas P. Gilman, and “ Character Build- 
ing,” by Edward P. Jackson. 


A. 8. BarNgEs & Co. number among their latest worke ** Schoo! 
and Family, Atlas of the World,” by James Monteith ; “ Israel's 
Apostasy, and Studies from the Gospel of St. John, covering 
International Sunday School Lessons for 1891,” by Geo. F. Pente- 
cost, D.D.; and * A History of Art,” by William H. Goodyear. 


THE Price-McGirL PUBLISHING Co., St. Paul, Minn., have 
just published “The Woman of Ice,” by Adolphe Belot, trans- 
lated from the 45th French edition. 


Harper & BrotHers have published “ Jinrikisha Days in 
Japan.” by Eliza R. Scidmore; “Unhappy Loves of Men of 
Genius,” by Thomas Hitchcock ; ‘* A Group of Noble Dames,” by 
Thomas Hardy; a new popular edition of W.C. Prime’s “I Go 
a-Fishing:” and a library edition of H. Rider Haggard’s “ Eric 
Brighteyes.” 

THE Bictow & MaIn Co.,76 E Ninth street, New York, will 
supply No. 6 of the famous “Gospel Hymns” series, just issued. 
It contains an unusually fine selection of beautiful new songs. 


J. 8. O@rivre, 57 Rose street, New York, publishes a useful 
work, “ Y: uman’s Dictionary of Every-Day Wants,” including 
instruction in the trades, the care otf domestic animals, etc. 


D. C. Heats & Co,, Boston, have just issued an edition of 
Corneille’s * Polyeucte,”” with introduction and notes by Prof. 
Alcee Fortier, of Tulane university, New Orleans. It is an 
important addition to the * Modern Language Series.” 


THE SCRIBNERS have recently issued in their ** Yellow Paper 
Novel ” series, Mr. Cable’s ** Grandissimes,” Mr. Frank R. Stock- 
ton’s“ Rudder Granger’s Abroad,” Mr. Richard Harding Davis’ 
*“Gallegher and Other Stories.” Mr. T. A. Janvier’s “Color 
Studies and A Mexican Campaign,” Mr. H. C. Bunner’s ** Zadoc 
Pine and Other Stories,” and Mrs. Burnett's earlier stories. 


JoeL MUNSELL’s Sons’ (Albany, N. Y.) publication, “ Pre- 
Columbian Discovery of America by the Northmen ™ by the Rey. 
B. F. DeCosta, D.D., is a book that attracts considerable interest 
just now. 


THE EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING Co., Bostoa, are having an 
extensive demand for Mara L. Pratt’s book, “* Practical Language 
Exercises.”’ 


B. A. HINSDALE is the author of a new book,‘** The American 
Government—National and State,’ published by The Register 
Publishing Co., Ann Arbor, Mich. It is an important contribu- 
tion to the books on our political system. 


THE PuTNAMS will soon add to the ** Knickerbocker Nuggets’ 
series ** Kinglake’s Eothen ’ and “ The Sayings of Epictetus.” 


MACMILLAN & Co., offer a new and cheaper edition of James 
Bryce’s * American Commonwealth.” 


CATALOGUES AND PAMPHLETS RECEIVED. 


Postal Savings Banks: An argument im their favor, by the 
Postmaster-General. Washington: Government printing office. 

College for the Training of hers, New York. Educational 
Leaflet, Nos. 72, 73: **The Jubilee of Tonic Sol-fa,” by Mrs. J. 
Cuthbert Hadden. 

The Earth and its Chief Motions, and the Tangent Index. By 
John ares professor of mathematics, Otterbien university, 
Westerville, Ohio. Dayton, Ohio: Press of the U. B. Publishing 

ouse. 


MAGAZINES. 


A series of poness by Montgomery Gheaten, entitled “* Glimpses 
ot Western Architecture,” be printed in Harper's peapeenns. 
peguamens, with the August number. The first two will relate to 
Chicago. The articles will be fully illustrated. 


The new eclectic magazine of fiction, Short Stories, has secured 
the periodical publivation of the syndicate work of the Author's 
Alliance. 

Among the hundreds of vaiuable articles in Current Literature 
for August, are: “‘The Use of Dialect; “The Modern Heroine 
in Fiction:” “Translations in Literature,” and“ Realism in 
Poetry.” 

In the July number of the Business Woman's Journal (edited 
by Mary F. Seymour) appears a paper by Baroness Alexander 
Gripenberg, in which is shown what prosress has been made by 
Finnish women of the higher class. Miss Alice Fletcher, who has 
long been associated with Indian life as a special agent, contri- 
— an informing paper on the Indian question, with illustra- 

ons. 

Miss Baylor brings forward two imaginary champions in the 
July Lippincott’s to fight_over again the battle of the idealists 
and the realists, Alfred Balch compares English and American 
papers from a reporter’s point of view. He thinks the English 
reporter has very poor opportunities compared with the Ameri- 
can. The number is strong in on. win Checkley has an 
article on his theory and practice of * P’ cal Culture,” and 
Frank A. Burt a forecast of “* The Future of Cuba.” 

The oye Gowen oft M Hartwell Catherwood’s new 
serial, ** The dy of Fort St. John,” in The Atlantic for July, 
deal with the manners and ple of old Acadia. William M. 
Davis tells the “Story of a Long Inheritance,” of the gyrating 
motion ot cyclones and tornados, derived through many stages 
: rom Li of the primitive nebula out of which our universe was 

‘ormed. 

Those interested in university extension will find a long and 
very able article, historica] and crit in the July nwo of 
Reviews. It has many itiustrations uding portraits of the 


most inent workers in this field. Mr. Stead and Mr. A. P. 
Sinnett—the latter being one of the ‘deceased prophetess’s con- 
jag meg their views (with portraits) of that singular crea- 


e. Blavatsky. 
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PILLS 


CURE 
SICK HEADACHE 


Disordered Liver, e C. 


they ACT LIKE MAGIC:—a few doses wil 
Sires wonders upon the Vital Ron 


nd 


DODODDOOO 


trengthe the muscular System, restor- 
ing long-lost a, me! back 
he keen edge ite, and arousing 


swith the ROSEBUD 0 HEALTH the whole 
energy of the human frame. These 
are * | ** admitted by thousands, in all 
classes of society; one of the best 
guarantees to the Gh vene and Debititated 
» is that ggg PILLS HAVE THE LARG- 
EST SALE OF ANY PROPRIETARY MEDI-< 
CINE IN THE woat 
Prepared “ bos. Beecham, St. Helens, § 
ire, n land. 


ALL DRUGGISTS. 














SCHOOL PROPERTY 2 zi" 
es — aie ey ye i 


Raleigh, will be sold at a low figure. e rt 
includes Barracks, Resteation Rooms, Mess ‘Hall, 
a Professo' Residen ouses 
Beautiful Lawns and 380 acres of 
pt land. For full particulars address 


mS eenam Bomeee N.C. FOR SALE 
. © AMERICAN WOODS” 


A book on W containing act- 
| ualand AA hee re. 
—— in March léth 5 honocs 30un- 


PREPARATIONS € OF WOODS ror MICROSCOPE an? 
STEREOPTICON, and WOODEN CARDS for invita 
tions, calling cards, etc. Send for circulars. 











For advanced Students in French 


“LITTERATURE FRANCAISE” 


giving an advanced course in conversation, com pos! 
tion and literature, 1 vol., $ 
One single copy for examination, % cents, with privi- 


lege of returning "Fra Big. fren nd also for free 
sample K., # i*3 rancals ~~ monthly, an 
inval 


Berlitz & 00. mm, maizon Square, 





THE PUBLISHERS’ DEsK. 


Potter’s geographies are among the most 
popular in the field. They are written by an 
experienced teacher, Miss Eliza H. Morton, 
otter’s -Advanced Geography’’ and the 
‘* New Elementary’’ are fresh and full of 
new material, verified and made practical 
by actual class work, and are invested with 
a beauty and a charm heretofore unknown 
in geographies. A complete catalogue of 
new educational publication wili be fur- 
nished on application by John E. Potter & 
Co., 1113 Market St., Philadelphia. 





The demand for ‘ Automatic’ or self- 
folding school seats has increased so rapid- 
ly within the past few years that many 
imitations has been thrown upon the 
market by manufacturers of school furni- 
ture. It will be well for purchasers to 
look out for tk ese imitations, as this valu- 
able improvement in modern school desks 
is covered by strong patents, owned and 
controjied only by the Grand Rapids 
School Furniture Co. If school trustees 
wish to avoid paying royalties on infring- 
ed patents they should look out for impos- 
tors. The Grand Rapids School Furniture 
Co.. located at 34 East 14th Street, New 
York, are the owners, originators, and 
patentees of the celebrated ‘ Perfect Auto- 
matic’ school desk.” 


It certainly is a most remarkable hot 
“spell” that’s a fact; but cooler weather 
is eventually coming, you may be sure of 
it. Then a warm cup of tea or coffee will 
taste good. This can be obtained of the 
Great American Tea Company, of 31 
Vesey street, New York. This house offers 
unusual inducements to purchasers, such 
as beautiful Gold Band or Moss Rose | 
China Tea Set, or Handsome Decorated 
Gold Band Moss Rose Dinner Set, or Gold | 


White Granite Dinner Set, or Beautiful | 
Parlor Hanging Lamp, or Watch, or Web- 
ster’s Unabridged Dictionary. 





Get Hood’s 


If you have made up your mind to buy Hood's 
Sarsaparilla do not be induced to take any other. 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla possesses superior curative 
power by virtue of its peculiar combination, pro- 
portion and preparation. Be sure to get Hood's. 

“In one store the clerk tried to induce me to 
buy their own instead of Hood's Sarsaparilla. 
But he could not prevail on me to change. I told 
him I knew what Hood's Sarsaparilla was, I had 
taken it, was perfectly satisfied with it, and did 
not want any other.” Mrs. ELLa A. Gors, 61 
Terrace Street, Boston, Mass. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Sold by all druggists. $1; six for $5. Prepared only 
by C. I. HOOD & CO., Apothecaries, Lowell, Mass, 


__!00 Doses One Dollar __ 
ST. DENIS HOTEL, 


Broadway and Eleventh St., Ew ORE. 17 
(Opposite the American Boo 


EUROPEAN paps 

During the past year the St. Denis has been en- 
larged by a new and elegant addition which more 
than doubles its former capacity. Teachers and 
school officers can obtain pleasant rooms for 
one dollar per day and upwards. Within a radi- 
ous of a few blocks from the Hotel are all the 
Educational publishers of the < The Ameri- 
can Book Company, the } ucational Pub- 
lishers in the world are frectly cp’ 
Hotel, The well-known Taylor's 
‘connected with the St. Denis. Prices are A 
moderate. WILLTAM TAYLOR Proprietor 








New York Crrr, WaseiIneTon SQuane. 


SCHOOL OF PEDAGOGY, 
UNIVERSITY OF THE CiTY OF Niw YORK. 
Henry M. MacCaackxen, D. D , LL.D., CHanceicon, 


Instruction in all departments of higher ped- 
y. Kxcellent facilities for the xtady of meth- 
and systems. Students can help themselves 

by teaching. Lectures daily at4 P.M. and Satur- 
days. Five courses. Expenses low Scholarships. 
et! of Pedagogy and Doctor of Ped 


a from Oct. to May 
"Chater an and a 9 seut on application. 
dunous. / ALLEN, Pu. D., Dean. 


The Professor of Pedagogy will instruct a limited 
number by correspondence. 


Cook County NoRMAL ScHooL 


OF CHICAGO. 
FRANCIS W. PARKER Principal. 


Thoroughly equipped for the Professional 
Training of Teachers. For particulars, 


FRANCIS W. PARKER, 


N EDUCA TIONAL Our business is to 
‘ ' 





Englewood, 
ILLS. 





ylace suceesaful 

BURE AU. foes hers in aed 

positions in public and private schools. Special teach 

4 always desired. Send stamp for registra the n blank. 
H. 8. ae veer 25 Clinton Pl. N. Y. 


ES 
3 = om, 18s Wabash Ave. Chicago. W. F. Biiss 








‘the art to themselves $ 
| and others as thor- 





Band or Moss Decorated Toilet Set, or}; 





| by mail. 


BY THIS PLAN 
persons having no 
knowledge of any 
short-hand can teach 


Haven’ 8 


which are entitled al- Above, ordered at 
so to complete course 


METHODS 


UICK- TIME: OF LEARNING & 
TEACHING 
SHORT-HAND & TYPEWRITINCG are described in full in “The 


Short-hand Teacher's Compenin. ” a treatise prepared especially to ena 


oughly as any expert bieA ALL teachers to ¢ ualify ft. Sudonte- duil ones included—for 
short-hand teacher or — rag i — one fa EE months. Lutroductory 
chapter { = a Haven's ‘E s ym ha. hers and home students are: 
writer can. All that 19,906 « 90 Se otiness letters, words numbered for timing speed, | 
is needed is to follow orfeactual court testimony, also counted and nuinbe “red, 
ords actual convention report, counted and numbered, 
directions given in 


188 3 eaeher’ 's Business Letter Book,11 days,short-hand and key, 
** Compan- Haven’s easily joined short-hand vowels, applicable to any system, i 
a f Haven’s easy and rapid short-hand numera! 

ion,” purchasers Of Haven’s complete anes | 


8, for use in any system, 
short-hand lessons, entire theory, 


7 Tioneyorder ort, .8.1¢c.stamps a RT- 
joom 17,Tribune Bldg Chicago th. 





TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 





TeacHerS Co-Operative AssoclATioN, 


70-72 DEARBORN ST., 
CHICACO. 


Established in 1884. Positions filled, 2300. Seeks Teachers who are 
ambitious for advancement rather than those without positions. 





THE GREAT 


SOUTH-WEST. 





TEA tb :—We have over 400 positions to fill. C work in ber. Superintendencies range 
from $900 s ?- year. /_ from $530 per month, Yo $166 er month. Intermediate from su 4 
ww) per yt Most of the vacancies we have are in Mo., Kansas, Nebraska, 


ex., and Colorado. Register at once, ne you want advancement or change location. Address, with stamp, 


TOPEKA CO-OPERATIVE TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION 


F. 8. FLUKE, Manager. 


Quincy Street, TOPEKA, KAN, 





THE FISK TEACHERS’ 


AGENCIES. 


EVERETT O. FISK & CO., Proprietors. 
SEND TO ANY OF THESE AGENCIES FOR 100-PAGE AGENCY MANUAL, FREE. 
7 Tremont P1., Boston, Mass.; 6 — Pl., New York; 106 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Il).; 402 Richardson 


Bik, Chattanooga, Tenn.; 120% So. 


. Spring ‘St., Los Angeles, Cal.; 48 Washington, Bidg., Portiand,Ore. 





BURBANK, a recent duate of Dartmouth, 


ALBANY TEACHERS | AGENCY i: uo g°8 positions for good teachers with good records 


tion at Evarston, at $1100. I w 
ry business -like manner in which you have treated me 
be used in your favor.” 

Registration Free. | W. A. CHOATE & Co., Props. H., P. 


to oe yon = the qunttomant 
Whatever influence I may have w 


to take this opportunity 


24 State Street 


FrEencu, Mgr. ALBANY, N. Y. 





THE NEW AMERICAN TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 


Has a large number of vacancies to fill before 


the Ist of September. Many have 
ready — t, but more are we ga’ to enable 
this to place “the right teacher in the 


right, place oe ora wr is the ti: on o 
. Now me to regis- 
ver for Fall schools. Address for information. 


C. B. RUGGLES, Room C. 
PALACE HorTet Bumpinc, CINCINNATI, O. 





AMERICAN AND FOREICN 


Teachers’ Agency 


Introduces to colnges, ilies, su- 
eed Professors, aa, oat t a ie 


and Governesses dorevert aa fopartmen t of instruc- 


hon; recommend 
on oF abévens 8 good schools to parents. Cull 


Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 
American and Foreign Teachers’ Agency, 
23 Union Square, New York. 


Prompt—Efficient— Business-like. 


AMERICAN SCHOOL BUREAU. 


Keeps record of the BEST TEACHERS 
a all departments, Employers served without 


“NO FEE for Registration. Commission only. 
Vacancies in variety. Form for stamp. 
P. V. HUYSSOON, AM.,. 
Late R. E. AVERY, 2 W. 14th St., New York 


TEACHERS’ ACENCY 
OF RELIABLE 
American and Foreign Teachers, Professors, and 
ey of both sexes, for Universities, Col- 
ape, See Families, and Churches. Circulars 
ot schools carefully recommended to 
parents. Selling and renting of school property. 
E. MIRIAM COYRIERE, 
150 Fifth Avenue, cor 20th St., New York City. 


“ TEACHERS WANTED. 
NEW YORK TEACHERS’ CO-OPER- 
u. OBIE ASSOCIATION. 


NEW YORK CITY.” 














Nig. OCHERS: 


stamp for application blank. ~~ 


| ESTABLISHED IN 
188s 


AGENCY. ' 


have already begun to consult us in reference to 
of for next year 


tT have sufficient time to get well CH with 
connection with any other teachers’ agency or 


4. M. HARRINGTON. Prop’r, He, 68 Latystte Place, NEW YORK. 


SPECIAL—GENERAL, 
| SPECIAL WANTS eit rst 


French, lady $250-$300 an d board; Elocution, Steno- 





graphy-T: > writing ana Book-keept lady, $300 or 

over wit rt, German French » Book k keeping, 

nee and ot ir eh fk a Elocu 
etoric IW male, $1( of Latin, $200, 

ete. GENE NTS— probable that by ee 


time _ mal. W the = hy we shall have nearly 
1000 vacancies on our books. The rush is far bows 
that of any former year, and includes every grade 
of work. Circulars free. 


L. B. LANDIS, Manager, 
The Penn’a Educational Bureau. 


205 N. 7th St. (H) Allentown, Pa. 


TEACHERS ANE INTRODUCED 


HOOL.- 
F 
Aen BATHE. 
N®.70 DEARBORN ST. Chieago. 


ONE DAY’S WORK 


VACANCIES FILLED: Orono, Me., Prof. of Physics 
15300; Lady Prin fall So Hall * gi; Teacher of 























tin, Shattuck Hall. n Wheatland, Ia., $300; 
Director of Musi College sim: ri positions 

for Tg. seackens Oa st to Num f registrations 
ved, 7; number of vacancies, 3 nets, teach 


ers recommended for positions, 18. kend f for blank, or 


state your case plainly, send creden and one dollar 
for registration, + 4 we — A - w at once. The 
demand upon the months of 
July and August is alway 7 P= ater than the 


supply. Address. ERT, 
College Bureau, hase ont ILL. 


ANAGER, School 





Wrin the toe GOOD “cc: TE wines 4 for i 


W. C. STONE, M r, 
STANDARD ewoarsenat, Eenmen 
CHENEY, WASH. 





Teachers for best positions. I have the 
positions, you turnish the teachers, 


Miss M. E DONOVAN, 
30 BE. 14th Street, N. Y. City. 


BES 








r salaries, or change of 





NATIONAL TEACHERS’ BUREAU. 


PERHAPS 
You would just fit one of those piaces for which 
we pases ing to find the right teacher. 
now your line of work and what sort of 
4 bob you desire. 
HAROLD C. COOK, Manager, 
100 Bible House, NEW YORE. 





CHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
Oldest and best known in U. 8, 
Established 1855. 

8 East 14TH STREET, N, Y. 





BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


0 Temes St. 10 Globe Building, 
Stud ing BOSTON, ST. PAUL, MiNN. 
Good ss. recommended to schoo! officers. 
Good A, for successful teachers. Circulars on 
cation. 


appli 





WOULD YOU TEACH IN THE SOUTH ? 


We have thirteen times as many vacancies as we 
have teachers registered. The salaries range from 
.400. Registration Form Free. 


SOUTHERN Teachers’ BUREAU, Kome, Georgia 
“All Roads Lead to Rome."’ 


CHRISTOPHER SOWER CO., 


Late Sower, Potts & Co, PHILADELPHIA. 
THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 


Dr. Brooks’s Normal Matnematical Course. 
1. Standard Arith. Course, in Four Books. 
2. Union Arith. Course, in Two Books, com 

bining Menta! and Written. 

Brooks's Higher Arithmetic. 

Brooks’s Normal Algebra. 

Brooks's Geometry and Trigonometry. 

Brooks's Plane and Solid Geometry, 

Brooks’s Philosophy of Arithmetic. 

Manuals of Methods and Keys to the above. 

Montgomery's Nor. Union System of Indust. 

Drawing. 
Lyte’s Bookkeeping and Blaaks. 


QMAN’S HISTORY OF GREECE. 


i2mo., = 12 8 Sage and Plans. $1 50: 
Spectator to young and unlearned stu 
dents— tells ‘the om _—- that famous land in a succinct 
and lively form, and it brings out strongly ber great 
states and her great men. It is in fact, if we may #0 
far trust our memory, the best of all school histories 
of Greece. We strenuously recommend this history,to 
of schoolmasters and to the large class 
of venders whem 3S is custome to call “general.” It 
liveliness with solidity as they are rerels 
and it deserves to meet with a large an 








aaron “Feacnern” Co-operative, amocintion. 70 | Longmans, Green & Co.,165 E. 16th St., N.Y. 
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~ ‘THE CoLuMBIAN CYCLOPEDIA | 


Is It ) It is a Library of Universal Knowledge and 
* an Unabridged Dictionary of Language in one 
work, in one alphabetical arrangement. This novel combi- 


nation is an infinitely convenient one, which, together with its 
unique and handy form, leads one to consult it ten times where he will once refer to 
any other cyclopedia or dictionary by the side of it. 

** In convenience of form and freshness of information, it stands pre-eminent. The 
combination of cyclopedia and dictionary in the same work is a most valuable feature. 
I expect to get more real service from it than from anything else in my library.”—F. 8. 
Firen, State Supt. of Public Instruction, Lansing, Mich. 


° i roper is 
The Basis “the, Cyclopedia rrr 


which is so thoroughly revised, brought down 

to date, and Americanized, that it would be unfair to the original to say it is 
‘‘reprinted ’—it is virtually a new work, the Chambers being used simply as good 
material to work with; many thousands of new (especially American) topics have 
been added. The pronunciation of all titles is an altogether unique feature that 
gives universal satisfaction. 

‘*T find it exceedingly useful for handy reference. The pronunciation I regard as 
a valuable feature. The members of my family use this ten times where they once 
use the Britannica, Appleton’s, or Chambers’s—all of which they have access to.”— 
Cuas. H. Corey, D.D., Pres. of Richmond Institute, Guiwend, Va. 

‘“* T like the Columbian the better the more I examine it. I have written to * * * 
my warm commendation of it.”—Pror. JAMEs Strong, 8.T.D., Editor McClintock 
& Strong’s Cyclopedia of Biblical and Theological Literature. ' 


Tre Dictionary feature is based on the great Dictionary of Stor- 


month, which is universally recognized among 

scholars as the peer of Webster, Worcester, the Century, and others, as an 

authority; it, also, is thoroughly revised, Americanized, and greatly enlarged; 

every word having recognized place in the living or classic literature of the English 
language is included, thus entitling it to be called an ‘ unabridged” dictionary. 

** After a careful Premera can cheerfully recommend it to every educator.” 
—W. E. Rosrnson, Supt. of Schools, Detroit, Mich. 

**I feel free to pronounce the Columbian Cyclopedia the teacher’s vade-mecum. 
Teachers will not often be obliged to go beyond its pages for help.”—Gero. J. Lucky, 
Supt. of Schools, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

“I have Appleton’s, Chambers’s, and The People’s cyclopedias in my library, 
but use the handy CoLUMBIAN nearly altogether when the information sought comes 
within the volumes now complete. The great amount of new matter added to the 
standard text of all cyclopedias, and the neat style of typography and binding, 
make the work the most useful and every way desirable reference work for a reason- 
able amount of money that Ihave yet examined.”—Wwm. H. ALEXANDER, Surveyor 
of Customs, Omaha, Neb. 


Edits It Its Editor-in-Chief, Ricnarp GLEAsoNn 
* GREENE, formerly editor-in-chief of ‘‘ The Li- 
brary of Universal Knowledge,” also of *‘ The International Cyclo- 
pedia,” has probably had more experience in the direct line of his 
work than any other, living American; he is assisted by an able corps of trained 
writers in the various departments of learning. 
‘It meets {more fully my ideal of what a work of this kind should be than any 
other I know.”—J. F. Crooker, Supt. of Education, Buffalo, N. Y 
**T have several Cyclopedias, among them the Columbian; this I much prefer for 
every-day reference.”—Ww. H. Tayior, State Assayer and Chemist, Richmond, Va. 
«We did not think—to be frank—when we began to examine the Cyclopedia, that 
it promised to deserve very strong commendation. But the more we studied its 
characteristic features, the more highly we learned to regard it, and we now feel 
justified in commending it as a very comprehensive, well-arranged, and useful work. 
y the great body of intelligent men and women who do desire a cyclopedia which 
is reasonably comprehensive, accurate, intelligible, orderly in plan, and low in price, 
this will be found abundantly worth attention.”—The Congregationalist, Boston. 


Lar e Is It ) In 32 volumes of over $00 pageseach, 
4 * it will contain about 26,000 pages and 

about 7,000 illustrations. ‘‘The feature that strikes me most 

favorably is the new departure in respect to size. Each volume 
is 8 inches long, 5 wide, and 1} thick, and answers the practical definition of the 
word ‘handy’ better than any other book of reference that I have ever come across. 
Standing within hand-reach, and easily handled, one is apt to refer to it ten times 
hand-running when he would once to a big, bulky, and burly volume not so close to 
him (or, better, her), and heavier to hold.”—FRancgEs E. WILLARD. 

‘* The size of the volumes is just right for convenient handling. The type is good, 
the illustrations abundant, the arrangement of matter is such that all topics are 
easily found. It is difficult to imagine any improvement in these respects.”—J. B. 
Morrat, President Washington and Jefferson College, Washington, Pa. 


i 9) That is the most remarkable 

Is the Price * feature about it. Though ap- 

proximately the same size as Appleton’s Cyclopedia, which 

is published at $80.00, and about 50 per cent. larger than 

Johnson’s, which sells at $48.00, and comparing favorably with them in every im- 
portant respect, the retail price for the set of 32 volumes, in extra cloth binding, 
is only $25.00; half-Morocco binding, $32.00; by express ; postage, 16 cents 
a volume, if by mail. Vol. 25 ready July 15, others at intervals of about a month. 


O cash will secure immediately, by express, volumes 1 to 16, in 

° cloth binding, the remaining volumes being delivered as in- 

stallments of $12.25 for each are paid; 25 cents a volume extra 

for half-Morocco. 45 received before Sept. 1, 1891, will be 

accepted in full payment for —— the complete set, in extra cloth binding; 

for half-Morocco binding send $6.00 additional. These special reduced 

prices will be slightly advanced Sept. lst. Sample volume, 60 cents (postage, 16 
cents), returnable and money refunded; specimen pages free. 


} is a good thing for young man or young 
College Education ween pity that it isclear out 
of reach of fully 95 per cent. of the brainiest, bravest, worthiest of the young 
folks of the country! But do you realize that For $25 or 


7 cents a day for one year, the fair equivalent of a “9 col- it 
lege education is within the reach of any go-ahead boy or girl? It may seem incred- . 
ible, but it is true! If one had only his choice of the two, what he could learn at 
college, or what he could learn from the 7 te 
published, thousands of wise people would Best Cyclopedia 
choose the Cyclopedia—it covers the entire circle of human knowledge—it is a teacher ¢ 
who never grows weary of being questioned—is always at hand, your lifetime through, t 
and not for a few months only. ‘ 
, REVOLVING BOOK-CASE, of which a pict- t 
he Columbian ure is here given, is made to hold a full set of j 
the Cyclopedia. Size of the case 24 inches square by ZS inches high ; price 3 
$2.50 (and cheap at that) when 
sold separately, but with the Cyclopedia it 
is furnished for only $2.00. t 
The Book-Case is furnished either in 
oak, antique finish, or in hard maple, F 
cherry finish, as you prefer. It is knock- ( 
down as well as revolving, held together 


by four rods and four screws; may be 
taken to pieces in five minutes, and put 
together in 10 minutes. It is a beautiful 
piece of furniture, though so fabulously 
cheap—delights everybody. 

It is made to stand on a desk or table, 
and is so excellently adapted to its use 
that it may fairly be compared to addin 
a handle to a good knife-blade—you coull 
use the blade by tying it to a stick, and 
you could use the Cyclopedia without the 

evolving Case, but you would very un- 
willingly do without either after having 
tried them. We have, also, larger Revolv- 
ing Book-Cases, to stand on the floor, 4 
shelves high (adjustable shelves), giving a 
total of 136 inches of shelf room, holding 
100 to 150 volumes; price-list on request. 


& . 
h GOOD LUCK for those who 
ich Cyclopedia P wish to buy, there are several 
good cyclopedias in the market. Each cannot, of course, 


be better than any other, but each is undoubtedly better 
than it would be but for the competition of its rivals; each has some special merit. 


’ p P ~— . - 
is the pioneer of (living) American cyclopedias, and has great 
Appleton S merit—but pioneers will grow old, and most people want a new 


cyclopedia when they buy; then, it costs a good deal of money: $80.00 in cheapest 
style, besides many annuals which are necessary to its completeness, 

The CoLuMBIAN CyCLOPEDIA is the newest in the field, covers virtualiy all the 
ground covered by Appleton’s, and a great deal besides; is about the same size in 
amount of matter, and costs less than one-third as much money. 


’o is later than Appleton’s, and by many good judges has been con- 
Johnson S sidered the ‘‘ est ” for ae fe like all cyclopedias not pub- 
lished very recently, it needs bringing down to date. Some object, too, to the heavy, 
clumsy form of volume. It costs $48.00 in cheapest style. 

The CoLumBIAN CyCLOPEDIA is about 50 per cent. larger than Johnson’s (in amount 
of matter), and costs about half the ‘money—it covers practically all the ground 
covered by Johnson’s, and besides includes an unabridged dictionary of language. 


i CYCLOPEDIA is esteemed by many better for 
The Internationa eneral use than either Appleton or Johnson. 
The publisher and editor-in-chief of the Columbian Cyclopedia naturally think well 
of the International, as it was formerly edited and published by them. 

The CoLUMBIAN CYCLOPEDIA covers about the same ground as the International, 
rejecting, however, a vast amount of Scotch, English, and other obsolete matter, and 
adding a very great amount of valuable original matter, particularly upon American 
topics, and also an unabridged dictionary of the English language. 

1 1 is the ‘‘ old giant” among cyclopedias. The pub- 
The Britannica lisher of the 7, reall pos Bn tart every one to buy 
it—who can afford two cyclopedias—if you can’t dfford two, it will not serve you; it 
is a vast library of valuable knowledge, very useful to men of profound learning and 
unlimited leisure, but for popular use, for convenient, quick consultation, on live 
topics, it is about as well adapted as a broad-axe would be to sharpen a lead-pencil 
—you want something handier. The “‘ old giant,” we said—consult the topic ‘*Africa,” 
for instance, and you find in a sort of ‘‘P.S.” that ‘‘ Livingstone isdead!” Look for 
“* General Grant,” and he not only ‘‘ isn’t dead, ” but ‘‘isn’t born yet,” so far as the 
cyclopedia is concerned! These are characteristic facts. ‘ 

The CoLuMBIAN CycLOPEDIA treats every important topic found in the Britannica, 
and many thousands of others besides; with the two cyclopedias side by side, you 
will refer to the CoLUMBIAN in nearly every case, and find all you want. 

“The days of big, cumbersome, expensive cyclopedias are past, and we congratu- 
late the reading public that they are able to get such an excellent work as this at such 
a low price.”—JamEs ALLIsoNn, Editor of the Presbyterian Banner, Pittsburgh. 


one year free to every subscriber to the 
The School Journal Cyclopedia. A Reveiving Book-Oase free 
to any one sending orders for two sets of the Cyclopedia. 


E. L. KELLOGG & CoO., Publishers, 77Wisasn ive Chicago 
































A JOURNAL OF THE 
IMPORTANT EVENTS, 
DISCOVERIES, ETC., 
ror tus SCHOOL-ROOM. 


ive a clear idea of what is going on in this world from month to month.. It is 





The plan of this paper is to 4 
better than any newspaper for the teacher because affairs of smal uence are given but little room. It 


1 co 
is fitted for use in the school-room. Every line may be read by yet. It is pure, clear, bright, suggestive. It 
contains many things of “ special interest to pupils.” Will be of immense service in rend: the pupils wide- 
awake and aware of what is going on in the world around them. To the teacher it gives a comprehensive, 
conn review of the current events of the past month with Suge th as to them. 
Published 10 months a year, from it. to June. Eight pp., size of THE InsTiTUTE. Price, 30 cents a year. 
With Tue Teacuers’ InstiTUTE for $1.50. With THE SCHOOL JOURNAL for $2.75. 


EK lL. KELLOGG & CO. New York and Chicago. 





A ean: pes’ Hughes’ Securing Attention. 
Dewey’s How to Teach Manners. 
EACH PAID. Browning’s Educational Theories. 
A SERIES OF GREAT LITTLE BOOKS, Calkin’s Ear and Volce Training. 
bound in cloth, from 100 to 250 pp. each, Autoblography of Froebel. 
Many are specially adopted for Institute Welch’s Talks on Psychology: 


work. Woodhull’s Simple Experiments in 
Allen’s Mind Studies. Science, 


Allen’s Temperament in Education. The Standard Physiology: 
Hughes’ Mistakes in Teaching. *,* Descriptive catalogue on application. 





E. L. KELLOGG & CO.,NEW YORK & CHICAGO. 
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NEW YORK STATE 
Normal and Training 
SCHOOLS, 


hese schools are for residents of the State who 
a 1 to teach in a Pubhe — ~~ of the State. 
Di are licenses for 


plomas of these 
I Dito token in tho Sebnntant tee Onae 
The Fall Term begins the frst Wednesday of Sep- 





tember. 
APPOINT .—A person deste to enter 
one of these sc a 


ools ene apply Schoo} 
Someone or City 8 ent who wil! 
forward a recomm endation for appointment to 
the State Superintendent, and it be sent b 
him — the school to which the appointment 


ADMISSION. —A person must be at least 16 
years of age, of good moral charaeter, and 
an onamninnalon at the school entered’ in Arith- 
metic and Grammar, indicating that these sub- 
can be com leted in a term of 20 wee 
4 Tenens. Writing and Spe 


A MA from a College, High School, 
Academy, or Academic department of a Union 
School, a "State Certificate, or a lst or 2nd grade 
joner’s Coninente obtained in the uni- 

will be accepted in lieu of 


EXPENSES.—There are no expenses for tuitior. 
or the use of text-books, and fare one way is 
—— to each student spending an entire term 
of 20 wee! 


For particulars concerning the ety 1 schoo 
Sa eek ae ollows: 





DE aracccenscesess JAMES M. CA8S8ETY -D. 
ri Ns dencaeest James H. Hoos, Pu.D: 
ER caunagasened F. B. PALMER, PH.D 
CE Rnccse oe- scced Jno. M. MILNE, A.M 
New Paltz............ FRANK 8. CAPEN, PH.D. 
Ticshncen-eoaue JAMES M. MILNE, PH.D. 
i. se¢es sdeSedd E. A. SHEnpon, Pa.D 
Plattsburg ........... Fox HoLpEN, LL.B. 
Potedam..... .. - THOM. B. STOWELL, PH.D. 


Persons grad uating trom teachers’ training 
pe hereafter organized, and bringing a sec- 
nd-grade certificate of proficiency from the 
princapal of the school where the work was per- 
ormed, will be credited with the following sub- 
ject matters complete for the Normal Courses: 
Arithmetic, Grammar, Descriptive and Political 
— phy, American History and Civil Govern- 





HE pubhshers of the ScHOOL JOURNAL 
would esteem it a favor if names of 
teachers who do not take it, and who 
would be likely to be interested, are sent 
them that they may send them specimen 
copies. 





Biptibray 


HU™MoRs OF THE BLOOD, SKIN AND SCALP, 
whether itching, burning, bleeding, scaly, 
crusted, pimply, blotchy, or copper-colored, with 
loss of hair, either simp) e. ane hereditary, 
or contagious, are 
nomically, and infalli 
REMEDIES, consisting oe Curicura, the great 
Skin Cure, CuTicurRA SOAP, an exquisite Skin 
Purifier and Beautifier, and CURA r—4 
a, the new Blood and Skin Purifier and grea 
of all Humor Remedies, when the besc — 
io and all other remedies fail. CuTICURA 
ay are the only infallible blood and skin 
mee rs, and daily ect more great cures of 
lood and skin diseases than all other remedies 
combined. 

Sold everywhere. Price, Curicura, 50c.: SOAP 
25c.; RESOLVENT, $1. Pre by > Polter Drug 
and Chemical Corporation, Boston, Mass. 

Send for “How to Cure Blood and Skin Diseases.” 


Pim poles, blackheads, chapped and = ki 
| = a is povented by ‘CUTICURA SOAP a | 
Backache — pains, weakness and rhev- 
matism relieved n one minute by the cele- 
brated CUTICURA ANTI-PAIN PLASTER. 25c. 














A Skin of Beauty is a Joy Forever. 
Dr. T. Felix Gouraud’s 


, | RENTAL CREAM, : MAGICAL BEAUTIFIER, 


Removes Tan, Pim phen 
weseines, Moth-Patc r 
an 
Skin diseases, 
and every blem- 
Y ish on uty ; 
Pgand defies detec: 
w tion. On its vir- 
tues it has stood 
the test of Ww 
ears—no other 
as—and is 80 
harmless we test 
it to be sure it is 
properly made. 
Accept no coun- 
terfe tof - - 
























PURIFIES 

AS WELL AS 
BEAUTIFIES 
THE SKIN. 
No other cos- 

f> metic will do. 


. - ton (a patient): 
8 you ladies will use them, Teecsumend™ Gouraud’ s 
Cream’ as the least harmless of all skin preparations.” 
One bottle will last six months using it every day. 
Also Poudre Subtile removes superfluous hair without 
injury to the skin 
FERD. T. HOPKINS, Prop’r, 87 Great Jones St., N. Y. 

For 7 by all D and Fancy Goods Dealers 
wt —— the U. S., Canada and Barge. 

iso fou in N.Y. City at R. H acy’s, Stern's, 

Ehrich’s, "Ridley *s, and other Fancy Goods Dealers. 
52 Beware of Base imitations. $1,000 Reward for 
arrest and proof of any one selling the same. 











FACIAL BLEMISHES. 


The largest establishment in the world for the treat- 
ment of the skin and scalp, eczema, moles, warts,super- 
ir, birthmarks, moth, f.eckies, pimples wrink- 
les, red nose, red veins, oily skin, acne, blackheads, 
cries itch, a Pittings.. powder marks, facial 
é Free, at office or by 
‘Book on all Skin a 'd Sealp At A flec- 
ir Treatment sent (sealed) for 


~ SOREN H, WOODBURY, 
Dermatologist, 125 W. 42d St., N. ¥. City. 











Woodbury’s Facial Soap 
For the Skin and Scalp. 


von ed by a Dermatologist with 2 year’ 
wepepet te Highly indorsed by the medi- 


rofession:; unequaled as a re: for 
cal prot weaidhead. oly skin skin, nes, Hah 
worta, 
able - a “follet article, Ty a some prevent- 
ive of all diseases of the skin and scalp. 


At Druggists or by mail, P-ice 50c, 




















BOVININ 


HY asp WHEN 
ih Cn BOVININE. 


NINE, if you ask him, in bis treatment of Consumption, Bronchitis, 





~ BOVININE 


BECAUSE your io will wilt-checrfally wel 
come the aid and nutrition afforded by BOV I- 
AU Fevers, Diph- 


theria, Dyspepsia, Gastric Catarth, Pneumonia, General Debdility, Feeble Infants, 
Nursing Mothers, Nervous Prostration, Cancer, The Overworked. Athietes, Bicycle 


Riders, Singers, and Public Speakers, find it indispensable on trial. 


BECAUSE in disease, ordinary 


foods are not assimilated, and thousands starve in the midst of plenty, for want of a suitable food. 
WHEN you visit the sick poor, carry them BOVININSG, it may save a life; it is always bene- 
ficial. BECAUSE Beef Tea and cooked Beef Extracts are by al! authorities pronounced useless for 
food. BECAUSE BOVININE is the only raw meat food condensed by a cold process, by which 
ALL the nutritive elements of selected beef are preserved in a pala.able form, ready for ummediate 
use. BECAUSE BOVININE never spoils, as has beer. proved after a test of 12 years. When you 
travel, pack up a bottle of BOViININE. It's a necessity in sea or car sickness, and good for a 
lunch. BECAUSE, after severe tests and comparisons, it is preferred in all Hospitais ot the United 
States Army and Navy, and by the best physicians everywhere. See their Hospital reports, etc. 









pounds of trash, ‘Thirty years’ national 


EVER KNOWN To sicemetee ees 


If you enjoy a cup of Delicious Tea send in 
Tea recsipt “Sale CS SS: 
and upwards. The m 


pam Im Young Hyson, ean wi 
Mixed. God mixed teas 20c. Ib. He 
for Fine Teas. One 


ENTIRE UP VROERS 


ENTIRE NEW DEPARTURE. 


A HANDSOME 
TO EVERY 





Bs 
the next thirty days. meen eee mere 
orders to introduce our New 


, Sun Sun and 
in United Btates 
ee than three 


Tid GARAT AMARIGAN TEA CO, P. 0, Box 389. wt $4 88 Vesey SAL. 





If you are going to Missouri, Kansas, 
Arkansas, Texas, Nebraska, L ouisiana, 


Colorada, Utah, California, Oregon, 
Washington, Mexico, New Mexico or 


Arizona, and will send me a postal card 
or letter stating where you are going, 
when you are going, where you will start 
from, how many there are in your party, 
what freight and baggage you have, I 
will write you or send a representative to 
your house and furnish you with the full- 
eat information regarding routes, lowest 
rates of all classes, besides maps, descrip- 
tive and illustrated land pamphlets, resort 
books, hot spring guides, etc. Cheap 


sas and Texas. W. E. Hoyt, general east- 
ern passenger agent, 391 Broadway, New 
York city, Missouri Pacific Railway and 
Iron-Mountain Route. 


BRUGES (broo’jiz), a city of Belgium, 
about 8 miles from the North Sea; pop. 
45,000, It is divided many canals 
crossed by more than a ty bridges, and 
several canals run from it to the ocean. It 
is now principally a manufacturing town, 
where linen, cotton, and woolen goods are 
made. Several thousand women and girls 
are employed in making lace. In the 15th 
century it was a very important place for 
trade, and had more than 200,000 inhabit- 
ants. It was famous for its tapestries and 
woolen cloths, and its wool trade was of 
so much importance that Philip The Good 
set up in honor of it the Order of the 
Golden Fleece, which became, next after 
the Order of the Garter, the most illus- 
trious order of knighthood in Europe. 
Many fine old buildings of that time are 
still standing, among which is the cele- 
brated bell-tower, with its chime of forty- 
eight bells. 


During the Teething Period, 


Mrs. Winsi mm 8 SOOTHING SYRUP has been used for over 
FIFTY YEARS 4 MILLIONS of Mo THERS for their 
CHILDREN WHI E TEETHING, with PERFECT SUC. 
CESS. It SOOTHES the CHIL D, SOFTENS the GUMS 
ALLAYS all PAIN; CURES WIND COLIC, and is the 
best remedy for DIARRHEA. Sold by Druggists in 
every part of the world. Be sure and ask for “ Mra. 
Winslow's Soothing Sy =" and take no other kind. 
Twenty-five cents a bottle. 


June, July, and August. 

The most charming summer resorts, of 
which there are over three hundred choice 
locations, are to be found in Wisconsin, 
Iowa, Minnesota, South Dakota, and the 
peninsnla of Michigan, along the lines of 
the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul rail- 
way. Nearly all are located near lakes 
which have not been fished out. These 
resorts are easily reached by railway, and 
range in variety from the ‘full dress for 
dinner "’ to the flannel-sbirt costume for 
every meal. 


September and October. 

The finest shooting grounds in the 
Northwest are on and tributary to the 
lines of the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. 
Paul railway. The —~ of prairie chick- 
ens will be exceptionally good this year; 
also ducks and geese. In Northern Wis- 
consin and the peninsula of Michigan 
splendid deer shooting is to be had, Full 
information furnished free. Address Geo, 
H. Heafford, general passenger agent, 
Chicago, DL 


IMPORTANT. 


Wher visiting New York City, save Baegage 
Express and ire, and es at the Grund 
Union Hotel, opposite Ca it. 

600 Handsomely Furnished Rooms at and 
+ 5 =~ per day European plan. Elevators and 

odern Conveniences. 

Restaurants supplied with the best. Horse cars, 
stages, and elevated railroads to all depots. You 
can live better for less pony at the yay Union 
Hotel than any other first-ciass hotel in the City. 
Ford,Garrison & Co., Proprietors. 


BrauMA (brah’mah), the name of one of 
the principal Hindoo gods. Brahma, 
Vishnu, and Siva make up the Hindoo 
Trinity, Brahma being called the creator 
or maker of all things, Vishnu the pre- 
server, and Siva the destroyer. The wor- 
ship of these gods is called Brahmanism, 
which is the religion of a large part of the 
people of India ; and the priests, or Brah- 


that country. 


Sick-Headache? BrecHam’s PILLs will 
relieve. 


Piso’s Remedy for Catarrh is the 








farming lands in Missouri, Arkansas, Kan- | 


mans, form the highest caste or class in’ 








Ayer’s Pills 
May always be relied upon as a certain 
cure for liver troubles, constipation, sick 
headache, biliousness, dyspepsia, jaundice, 
and rheumatism. Unlike most cathartics, 
Ayer’s Pills strengthen the stomach, liver, 
and bowels, and restore to these organs 
their normal and regular action. Taken in 
season, they check the progress of colds, 
fevers, and malaria. Being purely vegetable 
and sugar-coated, Ayer’s Pills are 


The Favorite 


family medicine, while travelers, both by 
sea and land, find them to be indispensable. 
“We sell more of Ayer’s Pills than of ah 
other kinds put together, and they give per- 
fect satisfaction.”—Christensen & Haarlow, 
Druggists, Baldwin, Wis. 
“I have used Ayer’s Pills for the past 
thirty years, and consider them an invaluable 


. . . 
Family Medicine 
I know of no better remedy for liver troubles 
and dyspepsia.” —James Quinn, Hartford, Ct. 
Capt. Chas. Mueller, of the steamsbip 
* Felicia,’ says: “ For several years I have 
relied more upon Ayer’s Pills than anything 
else in the medicine chest, to regulate my 


bowels, and those of the ship’s crew. These 
Pills are not severe in their action, but do 
their work thoroughly. I have used them, 
and with good effect, for the cure of rheu- 
matism, kidney troubles, and dyspepsia.” 


Ayer’s Pills 


PREPARED BY 


Dr. J. C. AYER & CO., Lowell, Mass. 
Every Dose Effective. 


PEARS’ SOAP 


is the MOST ELECANT 





TOILET SOAP 


In THD WoRiuLuyD. 
Of al! Druggists, but beware of imitations, 








Morphine Habit Cured in 10 
to 20 days. ene te till cured. 
OR. J. STEPHENS, Lebanon, Ohio, 





on weed for our lots, pays anaually 2© to 
cen. Test vs, Tacoma Investment 
(20, ma, Wash. 





CALL AT THE 


DENTAL ROOMS 


Dr. W. J. STEWART, 
362 West Twenty-third Street, 
if your teeth are perding attention. Reliable 
fork, Moderate Charges. Plastic tilling fo 
broken down and seneitive teeth, a specialty 
Refers to A. M. Kelloga, Editor SCHOOL JoURNAL. 


PRIMARY TEACHERS. 


Books Published Spreially For Them. 





Seeley’ . Grube nee Arithmetic, $1 00 
30 

Johnson's Eaucstion b Doing, : 78 
Parker’« Talks on Teaching, - - 1.25 
Patridge’ 8 Quincy Methods, - 1.75 
Kellogg's schoo! Mana ~ - - 75 
Autebiegraphy of Fre - - - 50 
Calkins’ far and Voice Setenten, - 50 
Dewey's How to Teach Manners - 50 
Augsburg — | Things 'o Draw, - 30 
Parker's Practical Teacher, . - 1.50 
First Three Years of Childhood, - 1.50 
Descriptive circulars on application with 


A. rates to teachers. 
E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 
NEW YORK. CHICAGO. 


THE 
TEACHERS’ PROFESSION, 


50 Cents a Vear. October to June, 
The new Monthly for teachers who are desir- 
ous of advancing in their prosession. 

$1.6 a year with your INSTITUTE, 
$2.75 a year with your JOURNAL, 
Sor more subscriptions, #0 cents. each. 
Tue TeacneRs’ PRoression will be a wonderful help 
to the teacher who wishes to advance It will be 
directed to four es: The Diploma grade—those 


who want state diplomas. 
who aim to bold a 





2. The First grade—those 
certificate for five years. %. The 


Second ~ certificate for two years. 4 The Third 
grade— spwrees. But mark wel!—it alms to aid them 

hat is, to instruct in the science, his 
tory, a and civics of education. Send for 
o 8 somy, you who wish to go forward. 


This paper bas 
in size. It covers an entirely different 
chee from oar educational paper. Let us hear what 
about it. We aim at making teaching apro 
wee you with us? This paper will be « Sub 
a) co at quand ond. Fhe price is jow that 
has ap excuse for pot subsertb! 


z L KELLOGG & C0., Hew York & Chicago. 
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64 THE SCHOOL JOURNAL. July 25, 1891. 
THE SCIENCE OF CITIZENSHIP MADE SIMPLE AND ATTRACTIVE FOR PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


A NEW BOOK ON A NEW PLAN. 


ELEMENTS OF CIVIL GOVERNMENT. 


A Text-book for use in Public Schools, High Schools and Normal Schools and a Manual of Reference for Teachers. By ALEXANDER L. PETERMAN, late Principal, and 

Professor of Civil Government in the Normal School of the Kentucky State College. 12mo. Cloth. 218 pages. 60cents. Just published. 

From the known to the unknown is the motto of this work. Beginning with the| machinery, and the Australian ballot system, introducing facsimiles of ballots 
home and family, the first form of government known to children, it takes up in their | actually used under this system. It is simple enough for the Fourth Reader grade, 
order the school, the civil district, the township, the county, the state, and the United | yet sufficiently philosophical and orderly in its discussions to form the basis of more 
States. It discusses the general functions of government ; the principles of justice ; | advanced study of higher institutions of learning. 
the power of law ; the rights of liberty ; contains descriptions of parties and party 


STEWART’S PLANE 4x. SOLID GEOMETRY. 


By SETH T. STEWART, A.B., (Yale). Cloth. 12mo, $1.12. Ready August 1. 

Among the many new and important features of this work are: 
1, A systematic grouping of related propositions. 
2, Each book and section preceded by a syllabus. 


3. Numerous original exercises and an abundance of manual practice with rule 
and compass. 


4, General scholia presenting important matter not often found in text-books 
Modern methods and true educational principles characterize the work. Teachers who are interested in the study of Geometry and who believe that improvement 


in the methods of teaching it is possible are cordially invited to correspond with us in reference to this new work. 
Specimen copies of any of our publications will be sent to any address on receipt of price. 











of Geometry. : 

5. Diagrams drawn so that each style of line employed has its own meaning to 
the student. 

6. Pictorial effect of the figures in Solid Geometry. 





For the convenience of teachers desvring information on special subjects our catalogue is issued in sections, each complete in itself, and some of them beautifully Wlustrated. Following is a list of them: 


1. Reading. 9. English Language, 17. Philosophy, Psychology and Ethics. 
2. Supplementary Heading. | LO. Drawing. 1s. Civics and Economics. 
CATALOGUE 3. Arithmetics., 11. Music. 19. Pedagogy. School Registers, Hec- 
A. Iligher Mathematic. 12. Book-keeping. ords and Treacher’s Aids. 
, »&. Penmanship and Stenography. 13. Ancient Language. 20. Elocution. 
SECTIONS . G Geography, 14. Modern Language. 21. Maps ard Charts. 
7. Iistory. 15. cience. 


Ss, =pelling, | 16. Botany. 


Teachers are cordially invited to send for any of these sections, which will be mailed free, and to correspond with us in all matters pertaining to text- books for their schools. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY, New York, Cincinnati, Chicago. 


SUCCESSFUL anp POPULAR BOOKS |The Massachusetts Mutual Life Insurance Co., 


Southworth & Goddard’s Grammars. 1851— > —i89gi 
Greenleaf’s Arithmetics, —— acy a esata —et 


pot aes “— a Assets, $11,252,639.54. Liabilities, $10,382,057.77. Surplus, $870,581.77. 
The Students’ Series of English Classics. 
The Students’ Series of Latin Classics. 
Steele’s Economics, Psychology, Ethics, etc. 


Catalogue for 1891 sent on application. 


I b th day of 
LEACH, SHEWELL & SANBORN, a ee eeaneett asi . 
NEW YORK. BOSTON. ERI ec Ne ere a oO 


Three Great Educational Works: SUMMER Music| 


By Dr. EDWARD BROOKS, A.M., 
Supt. of Schools, Philadelphia. FOR SEASHORE AND COUNTRY. 
POPULAR SUNG COLLECTION. 








If you will write your name, date of birth, and address, in the blank form below 
and send it to the above address, we will take amy ope in showing you, not an 
“estimate” but a statement showing the exact values in cash and paid-up insurance 


which would appear in a Policy issued at your age. 





in the year 





MAURY'S 





_new states and ternitorice—| UNIVERSITY 
figures; population of states ;, PUBLISHING 











Normal Methods of Teaching Thirty-six songs. A fine collection of refined, ? F yt: ae 
504 Pages 1.50 ig popuiar songs, with piano accompaniment. y principal cities 3 all cities 
This work presents the *“‘New Education” in its 


simplest and most practical form, while it carefully 
avoids the vagaries and impracticable fancies of the 
mere theorist. All of its methods have been tested in 
the school-room. 





Mental Science and Culture 
504 Pages. #1.50 
This work describes in a simple and concise form 
the nature of the mind and how to cultivate its facul- 
ties. It grew up in the cless-room, and is thus spect- 
ally adapted to students and teachers. 


Philosophy of Arithmetic 
570 Pages. #2.00 
Every school and library should have a copy of it, 
and every teacher of mathematics will find it indis- 
pensable. 





Special prices for introduction and to teachers for 
examinaiion, Sold by all Booksellers, or mailed upon 
receipt of price. 


eavy paper, $1.00; 
$2.00. . 


POPULAR DANCE COLLECTION. 
No. 1, twenty-nine pieces; No. 2, twenty-five 
pieces. 
The best dance music, especially adapted for 


the average musician. eavy paper, $1.00; 
boards, $1.25; cloth gilt, $2.00. ‘ 


POPULAR PIANO COLLECTION, 

No, 1, twenty.seven pieces: No. 2, twenty-four 
pieces. 

Many of the best higher-grade compositions of 
the day. Heavy paper, $1.00; boards, $1.25; 
cloth git, $2.00. 

POPULAR FOUR HAND COLLECTION. 
Twenty pieces. 128 pages. Just published. 
ord paper, $1.00; boards. $1.25; cloth gilt, 


0) 


eA Send postal-card for Catalogue of Choice Music 
The Penn Publishing Company | Books covering every possible want of any 


musician. 
1020 Arch St., PHILADELPHIA, 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, 
MILLIONS of discarded school books 453-463 Washington &t., BOSTON. 
are idle in the hands of|C. H. DITSON & CO., 867 Broadway, New York. 
teachers. We want them, Send for list 
of ‘‘ Books Wanted” and terms of ex- Subscribers to this pa 








r who are desir- 
change. ous to | poem its circulation, are invited 
Nes to send names of teachers who are not now 

Cc. M. BARNES, subscribers with a request for sample 

75 Wabash Ave., CHICAGO. | copies to be sent.. A postal card will do. 





$1.25; cloth gilt, , in habitants. CO.., 
GeOgraphies, |e. ar suppiomentaryconsus| 668 68 Dune St, 





sheet. | NEW YORK. 
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“Boston: 6 HANcock AV 
sNew York 31 East 7th $r 
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SCHOOL BOOKS SBOUCHT. 


1 solicit consignments of School and College Text-Books in any quantity and in any condition. 
Prompt and liberal settlements have made this house the Popular medium among teachers every- 
where through which to affect clearances of supertious School Books. My facilities for handling 
ae unequaled. Any Publisher or Banker can give you information as to my financi:! 
respo! y- 


D. A. ALLEN, 106 and 108 Wabash Ave., CHICAGO. 


KINDERGARTEN ‘swes } ss 


SCHERMERHOEN & OO 
SUPPLIES 


yeats ‘0 
2 of Srimolants- \ 
and Naycotics —— 


















Bast 14ra STREET, 
Kew Yous. 














zoos” | Ward’s Natural Science Establishment, |““==<=inc*" 
Geolocical | MINERALOGY, GEOLOGY, PALEONTOLOGY, OSTEOLOGY, ZOOLOGY, ANATOMY. |, ,“S'tetetoms, oo 
Reliet Maps. Send for Circular. ROCHESTER, N. Y. Invertebrates. 
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